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Autotelic Folk-Models* 


ALAN ROSS ANDERSON 


and OMAR KHAYYAM MOORE 


WE CALL autotelic those cultural products that contain 
their own goals and sources of motivation: puzzles, 
games, aesthetic objects; such activities are in a sense cut 
off from serious and immediate problems of survival and 
welfare. As a heuristic principle for the application of 
formal methods in sociology, these products may be 
viewed as folk-models—i.e., models in the pre-scientific 
culture, with the help of which members of a society 
learn about and play at the workings of their society. 


oO” PURPOSE in this paper is to introduce the notion of a fo/k- 
model. We believe this notion may have some substantive in- 


terest for sociologists, and it also allows us to indicate at least one 
way in which formal techniques of analysis can be brought to bear 
on matters of interest to behavioral scientists. 

The discussion to follow presupposes some distinctions, of which 
two should be mentioned at the outset: the first is between theories 
and interpretations of theories (that is to say models), and the 
second is between theories and heuristic principles. The distinction 
between theories and models is familiar from the history of science, 


and in the literature on logic the usage is fairly well fixed:* the solar 


* This paper was presented at the Cur- 
rent Sociological Theory section meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, 
New York, August 31, 1959. Research was 
supported in part by the Office of Naval 
Research, Group Psychology Branch, Con- 
tract No. SAR/Nonr—609(16). Permis- 
sion is granted for reproduction, transla- 
tion, publication, and disposal in whole 
or in part by or for the U.S. Government. 


We are indebted to Nuel D. Belnap, Jr., 
for helpful criticism of an earlier draft. 
*For a precise definition of “model” 
see Kemeny [16] or Church [11]. Of 
course we realize that there are other 
uses of the term, especially in the be- 
havioral sciences, but we are interested in 
the distinction rather than in the ter- 
minology; and since the distinction is 
drawn most clearly in mathematical logic, 
we prefer the terminology of the latter. 
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system is a model of the Newtonian theory of celestial mechanics, 
and chess is a model of the theory of games of strategy. As regards 
the second distinction, heuristic principles are neither theories 
(which make truth-claims) nor models (which a theory might be 
constructed to explain) but rather sets of directions which may lead, 
with some measure of success, to the solution of a problem. 
Heuristic considerations can at best be helpful in thinking up 
theories or in directing attention to fruitful areas of investigation. 
Of course one might hope for some effective methods of theory con- 
struction which would guarantee success, but it is only in recent years 
that the rather surprisingly severe limitations of effective methods 
have been understood, chiefly as a result of work of the logicians 
Kurt Godel [13] and Alonzo Church [10]. These severe limitations 
hold even for problems in elementary number theory. And when it 
comes to phenomena as complex as those of interest to behavioral 
scientists, we can say with considerable confidence that no guaran- 
teed method of constructing formal theories will ever be available 
(even if that problem could be made sufficiently precise to work 
on). Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to try to lay bare 
whatever heuristic principles have been found to be of service to 
behavioral scientists in the past when useful formal theories have 
been constructed. 

In this paper, then, we will try to do two things. First, to sketch 
some heuristic considerations which we have worked out jointly over 
the past several years and which we believe have guided implicitly 
some formal theory construction in the past. And secondly, to in- 
dicate how these considerations have influenced our own present re- 
search related to folk-models. 

Since our heuristic considerations concern problem-solving, it will 
be convenient to begin with a rough classification of those problems 
which are faced by human beings in a society. These may be con- 
veniently placed in three groups, depending on the source of the 
problem. 

Some of these problems are generated by the natural environment. 
At the common-sense level, we are concerned with opening doors, 
moving boulders, getting ourselves across bodies of water—and at a 
more sophisticated level we are trying to understand the physical 
and chemical properties of matter. These problems have in common 
the feature that though we deal with and manipulate the physical 
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environment, it does not in the same way manipulate us, or, at any 
rate, that no such assumption seems required. When we put an 
acid and a base in the same container, we need not fear that the 
usual reaction will fail to take place because of inattention or per- 
versity on the part of the chemicals. We may accordingly liken such 
problems to one-player games (in the sense of game theory), and 
think of them as noninteractional problems.? 

Problems of interest to social scientists, on the other hand, char- 
acteristically involve human /nteraction. Here we do need to watch 
out for perversity, since the source of our problem may also regard 
us as a source of problems to him. Neither of us can maximize gain 
without observing the other's behavior or without “taking it into 
account” in the sense that each guides his own activity in part by 
what he thinks or guesses the other is up to. 

Now it is easy to imagine problems of both kinds, interactional 
and noninteractional, arising for robots and being handled in ways 
which are, if not thoroughly rational, at least thoroughly dispas- 
sionate. But, as human beings, all of us are also confronted with 
problems that involve affect, both in ourselves and in others. Prob- 
lems such as these impinge upon and are entwined with problems of 
the interactional and noninteractional sorts, but it still seems con- 
venient to give them a separate label, calling them affective prob- 
lems. 

Of course there is no need to insist that this is a sharp classifica- 
tion; we would be satisfied simply to recognize interactional, non- 
interactional, and affective aspects of problematic situations. But it 
does seem clear that the problems faced by a social being involve at 
least these three reasonably distinguishable aspects. 

Now if it is granted that human beings in societies do have tech- 
niques for coping with at least some problems of these kinds and 
also that their abilities to solve them are not innate, we may natu- 
rally be led to ask the question which will occupy us for the rest of 
this paper, namely, how do they learn the required techniques? One 
might say immediately, of course, that children learn from their 








? However, we need not do so. Wald’s 
treatment of confidence levels [31] pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that nature is 
hostile and that a physicist is involved in 
a two-player game. His discussion invites 
the thought that under certain circum- 


stances animism might be rational; i.e., if 
we are sufficiently ignorant about our 
environment (having just landed on a 
new planet, say), a sound conservative 
strategy might be to treat everything as 
if it were alive. 
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elders. But this answer, although it is in one sense obviously cor- 
rect, fails to tell us how they learn, and it might also lead us to 
overlook some rather special and difficult features of the learning 
situation. 

For in the first place, failure to solve a problem of one of the 
kinds we have mentioned might have very serious consequences for 
an individual or a group. To consider an interactional problem, a 
bad trade in the market place might put a person, a group, or even 
a whole society at a very severe disadvantage for a considerable 
period of time. And the same may be said for problems of the other 
types. 

Secondly, to continue the example, serious economic trading is a 
skill of the kind that improves with experience; one comes to have 
more facility and expertise in assessing the value of the commodity 
traded and the frailties of the opposing trader. As in handling other 
types of problems, we learn largely by practice. 

From these considerations it seems obvious that though experience 
may turn a competent person into an expert, giving such problems 
to a totally inexperienced person may lead to disaster. The danger 
inherent in the efforts of a tyro makes it difficult to use “the school 
of hard knocks” as the only device for bringing these problem- 
solving techniques to children. We are therefore led to suggest that 
in any society which has a reasonable prospect of survival we shall 
find certain common activities which serve, in effect if not inten- 
tionally, to teach its members how to cope with problems of the 
kinds we have mentioned. We note at once that these activities, in 
order to serve as teaching devices, must satisfy the following three 
conditions. 


1. They must be “‘cut off,” in some suitable sense, from the more 
serious aspects of the society’s activity—those aspects connected with 
immediate problems of survival and well-being. If a child is learning 
the intricacies of interaction by experience, the activity in which he is 
experiencing or practicing interaction must allow him to make many 
mistakes without endangering the lives or futures of those around 
him. Similarly, such rewards as he receives from the activity must 
not be too expensive to those around him—or again the activity may 
have just those serious consequences which the teaching devices must 
avoid. 

2. But in spite of the fact that the teaching device must avoid 
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these serious consequences, some motivation must be built into the 
activity, else the learner may lose interest. If we rely on the distinc- 
tion between activities that are intrinsically rewarding, and those that 
are rewarding only as a means, or extrinsically rewarding, we may 
say that the rewards in the learner's activities must be intrinsic, or 
inherent in the activity itself. Such activities we call autotelic: they 
contain their own goals and sources of motivation. 

3. And finally, they must help a child to learn the relevant tech- 
niques. Indeed this whole discussion began with the assumption that 
people in a society do cope with interactional, noninteractional, and 
affective problems—all of which require study, practice, and experi- 
ence, if solutions are to be found. And our informal reasonings have 
thus far led to the conjecture that autotelic activities, or something 
like them, would at least suffice, and perhaps be required, for the 


purpose. 


Thus far, then, we envisage a situation like this. On the one hand 
we have an activity A, trading or bargaining, for example, which has 
serious and important consequences for the participants, and on the 
other hand we envision an autotelic activity A, which has no such 
consequences. But A is still sufficiently similar to A that those en- 
gaging in A are indirectly learning about A. This can be true, we 
submit, only if A and A exhibit a “similarity of form,” in a suitable 
sense—that is, if A and A may both be regarded as models of the 
same theory. And since the models with which we will be concerned 
are not the products of scientific investigation but rather part of the 
pre-scientific culture of a society, we have chosen to call them folk- 
models, We believe, that is, that every society will be found to con- 
tain in its culture certain autotelic folk-models, with the help of 
which it socializes the young and through which the adults under- 
stand and “play at’ the workings of the society itself. This idea, or 
the germ of it, seems to us to be in fact at the bottom of Simmel’s 
“formal sociology.”* 


*In connection with his discussion of 
“the autonomization of contents” ([30] 
pp. 49-50), Simmel writes: ‘The ex- 
pression ‘social game’ is significant in the 
deeper sense to which I have already 
called attention. All the forms of inter- 
action or sociation among men—the wish 
to outdo, exchange, the formation of 
parties, the desire to wrest something 
from the other, the hazards of accidental 


meetings and separations, the change 
between enmity and cooperation, the 
overpowering by ruse and revenge—in the 
seriousness of reality, all of these are 
imbued with purposive contents. In the 
game, they lead their own lives; they are 
propelled exclusively by their own at- 
traction. For even where the game in- 
volves a monetary stake, it is not the 
money (after all, it could be acquired in 
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Our considerations have up to this point been rather abstract, and 
it might be helpful now for us to look at some examples of folk- 
models. 

As folk-models of serious noninteractional problems, we mention 
puzzles—puzzles demanding skill and dexterity, mathematical rec- 
reations, and linguistic puzzles like riddles and double-crostics. Puz- 
zles clearly contain their own motivation; they are, as we say, fun. 
And puzzles which require the fitting together of blocks of wood, 
for example, bear at least a surface similarity to other more serious 
building problems—but with the striking difference that if a child 
fails to put the blocks together properly, his failure is not expensive. 
These similarities are obvious and superficial, but as we shall point 
out shortly, formal analysis of other folk-models has revealed more 
subtle and more significant similarities. 

Games of chance are also autotelic, and we take them to be folk- 
models of situations involving unpredictability. The participants are 
“playing at” an activity bearing a formal similarity to events realized 
in the world where consequences are serious. But again, the outcome 
of games of chance does not seriously disrupt the lives of the par- 
ticipants; or at least the norms surrounding autotelic activities (of 
which we will have more to say later) dictate that no such disrup- 
tion shall occur. 

Games of strategy we take to be folk-models of some aspects of 
social interaction. One of the principal features of an interactional 
situation involving, say, two participants is that neither can maximize 
gain without to a certain extent anticipating, or “taking the role of” 
the other. And this feature of interaction is exemplified beautifully 
in such games as bridge and poker. 

And we suggest finally that aesthetic objects, treated autotelically, 
provide folk-models of the affective aspects of our lives. Music, 











many’ ways other than gambling) that is 
the specific characteristic of the game. To 
the person who really enjoys it, its at- 
traction rather lies in the dynamics and 
hazards of the sociologically significant 
forms of activity themselves. The more 
profound, double sense of ‘social game’ is 
that not only the game is played in a 
society (as its external medium) but that, 
with its help, people actually ‘play’ 
‘society.’ ”” 

*As matters now stand, this must be 


taken only as a very tentative suggestion, 
which, however, we support to the best 
of our ability. Our notion of ‘aesthetic 
object” is still in the totally unsatis- 
factory state of the pre-garne—theoretic 
notion of a “game,” and we may well ex- 
pect aesthetic objects to require a variety 
of theories. It may be that some objects 
classified as aesthetic may turn out to be 
more in the nature of games or puzzles 
(murder mysteries, for example?) than 
we now realize. 
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poetry, and the drama may all be viewed as ways of experiencing 
affect autotelically, as well as vicariously, and in this connection it is 
interesting to note that one of the most useful metaphors in sociolo- 
gist literature derives from the theater, namely, the notion of a social 
role. 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 


This is not simply the old dictum that art imitates nature or even 
that nature imitates art, but rather that art and nature share proper- 
ties which should be amenable to formal analysis. And the appro- 
prtiateness of the dramaturgical model in considering aspects of 
social interaction is amply demonstrated by Erving Goffman’s in- 
teresting and insightful monograph, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life [14]. 

To summarize, then, we are of the opinion that folk-models have 
the effect of helping the young in the process of socialization and of 
helping everyone with the difficult task of understanding the social 
and natural environment. One might think of folk-models as con- 
stituting the theoretical arm of a society’s pre-scientific culture. 

Before going on to consider the implications of these views for 
formal theory construction, we should pause to make two observa- 
tions, the first of which is suggested by our view of the social im- 
portance of folk-models as ‘quasi theories.” If we are correct in 
what has been said so far, we would expect that the norms of a 
society would contain strong rules designed to preserve the autotelic 
character of folk-models—rules according to which autotelic activity 
must not have consequences beyond the activity itself. And indeed 
we do find rules of this kind. The distinction between amateurs and 
professionals in sports, for example, is precisely the distinction 
between autotelic and non-autotelic participation, and much thought 
and effort has gone into the construction of a code governing the dis- 
tinction. There is also a rule to the effect that participation in 
autotelic activity must be genuine. If a person represents himself as 
playing a game, or entering a contest, then he must play his best and 
have no unfair advantage—as witness the recent furor over tele- 
vision. And at a subtler level there are myriads of rules designed to 
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ensure that autotelic activities remain such: it is bad form to use a 
party as a place to do business or to go to the opera simply to be seen 
there by the right people. Of course, the rules governing autotelic 
activities are rules, and as such they can be broken. But there can be 
no doubt that such norms exist. 

And the second observation applies to all of the foregoing discus- 
sion. What we have proposed as heuristic principles is in no satis- 
factory sense a theory. The ideas are too vague; the logic of the mat- 
ter is not clear—it can at best be thought of as a set of considerations 
which might, with luck, lead to the construction of interesting 
theories concerning human behavior. But considered as a set of 
heuristic principles, the view does seem to us to have a certain sug: 
gestiveness, and we now turn to what might be thought of as 
“implications” of the heuristic principles, both for theory construc- 
tion and experimental work. 

Turning first to formal theories and formal reasoning in the be- 
havioral sciences, these heuristic considerations suggest at once that 
we should seek to characterize the formal properties of cultural pro- 
ducts used autotelically. This injunction must sound rather vague, 
but we notice that in spite of the vagueness there are some striking 
cases where it has paid off. So far as we know there are just two 
theories which have been deeply investigated from a formal point of 
view and which also have applications in the behavioral sciences. 
The first of these is probability theory, and the second is the theory 
of games of strategy, due ultimately to von Neumann [23]. And 
both of these theories developed out of the study of formal prop- 
erties of autotelic cultural products. Moreover the connection was 
direct; Gerolamo Cardano developed a rudimentary probability 
theory in studying games of chance [25]; the notorious gambler de 
Méré seems to have stimulated Pascal [26] in his work on prob- 
ability theory; von Neumann’s theory developed initially out of his 
own study of poker; and R. A. Fisher's independent proof [12] of a 
special case of the minimax theorem arose from the study of a 
game called ‘le Her.” These theories, then, are at /east character- 
izations of autotelic activities. But what is more remarkable, they 
also have interpretations in other more serious domains, such as 
economics and war. (For another application see Moore [18].) 
And indeed it is the existence of these theories which supplies mean- 
ing to the claim that at least some folk-models are “formally 
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similar” to serious concerns: poker and submarine warfare are both 
models of the same theory. 

Game theory and probability theory present the most remarkable 
successes in the analysis of autotelic cultural products. But following 
the line the heuristics suggest, we and others have been interested 
in the formal analysis of other sorts of cultural products. Research 
is now in progress designed to apply considerations related to In- 
formation Theory in the analysis of music; we cite as an example the 
work of David Kraehenbuehl and Edgar Coons [17] of Yale. Some 
attempts have also been made to characterize puzzle forms, and 
work which may be thought of as preliminary to the construction of 
a formal theory of puzzles has been undertaken by Newell, Shaw, 
and Simon [24], and from an experimental standpoint by Moore 
and his associates [22]. 

There is in addition another area which cuts across all of the 
autotelic activities we have so far discussed, namely, the general con- 
sideration of rules, or norms. All autotelic activities are carried out 
in contexts governed by rules, which may be more or less precisely 
formulated. The general formal properties of rules are not very well 
understood, but in recent years a number of logicians, G. H. von 
Wright [33], K. J. J. Hintikka [15], A. N. Prior [27], Nicholas 
Rescher [28], Hector Castaneda [9], and Anderson,® have been 
occupied with the problem of giving a formal characterization of 
the notion of a rule or norm. The initial stage of this research has 
yielded solutions to a number of problems in deontic logic (i.e., the 
logic of norms), and it is of particular interest again to note that the 
clearest and most obvious models of our formal theories of rules are 
to be found in rules for games. We expect, however, that the formal 
analyses that have thus far been constructed will have some applica- 
tion in such areas as the law, and indeed applications in the law 
are currently being studied by a number of people, among them 
Layman Allen of the Yale Law School, continuing his work in [1] 
and [2]. 

The heuristic considerations have thus far been fruitful in direct- 
ing attention to problems which are amenable to formal analysis. 

as desirable. Better results may be ob- 

* Initial research was contained in [3], tained with the help of a recent formal 
and (in more available form) in [4], [5], system E due to Anderson and Belnap 


[6], and [8]. But the results reported [7], about which a number of articles 
there are in a certain sense not as strong are forthcoming. 
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But they also have some interesting suggestions for empirical stud- 
ies. These may be conveniently divided into field work on the one 
hand and experimental work on the other. 

As regards field work, now that we have a formal characterization 
of at least some folk-models—games of strategy, for example—it 
should be possible to classify cultures according to the richness and 
diversity of such folk-models available within them. Our line of 
reasoning would lead us to believe that a complex civilization would 
be likely to have a more abundant stock of rich folk-models than 
would a primitive culture. We might also use these formal analyses 
as a guide in the search for cultural universals. We might ask, for 
example, whether or not there are any societies which lack “gen- 
erally strictly determined” social games. And we would be inclined 
to suspect that there would be some intimate connection between the 
presence or absence of such games, and the presence or absence of 
other important features of the society's culture. In short, when 
once we have the techniques for analyzing cultural products rigor- 
ously, we may well be in a position to begin rigorous cross-cultural 
comparisons.° 

Equally interesting are the implications for experimental work. If 
we are correct in supposing that autotelic cultural products help us 
learn about our environment, then it would seem reasonable to try to 
fabricate autotelic teaching devices. If, for example, one should wish 
to teach a child some complicated cultural product such as English 
orthography, the following procedure would be suggested. After 
making a detailed analysis of the task to be learned, one should put 
the child in an environment which is thoroughly autotelic, and in 
which the task is presented. Our heuristic considerations would lead 
us to expect order of magnitude differences in rate of learning. And 
experimental studies have fulfilled this expectation. Using autotelic 
contexts suggested by these heuristic considerations, Moore brought 
some pre-school children to the point where they were reading and 
writing first-grade stories and typing on an electric typewriter with 
correct fingering—and all in a matter of weeks.’ 

The formal and experimental results just mentioned seem to us 
to indicate that the concept of a folk-model, however vague, does 
have some heuristic value, as does the notion of an autotelic activity. 


*We note that a step in this direction "For a film report on one phase of this 
has been taken in [29]. research see [19], [20], and [21]. 
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The autotelic activities we have mentioned so far have been gen- 
uinely fo/k models, with origins in the pre-scientific culture of 
societies. But we might ask whether new autotelic activities have 
arisen with the advent of science: not simply new puzzles or new 
games, but autotelic activities of a new kind altogether. In our 
opinion the answer is yes, and an example is provided by those 
activities which have come to be called “basic research.” Simply re- 
flect that it is regarded as perverse to ask of basic research that it 
have immediate, tangible, practical consequences, that satisfaction of 
curiosity is its raison d’étre, that external control is regarded as in- 
compatible with basic research, and that when basic research is 
forced into practical channels, the researchers act like children de- 
prived of toys. All these similarities lead us to think that it is not 
the problems nor the techniques of investigation that characterize 
basic research but rather the autotelic conventions surrounding it. 
And the parallel continues in the theoretical and, in the long run, 
practical importance of such prima facie impractical activities. 

And now a final remark about the relevance of formal analyses to 
all this. We have all heard that games build character and that 
England's battles were won on the playing fields of Eton. But it is 
only since the development of a formal theory of games of strategy 
that we have been able to attribute any precise sense to these plat- 
itudes and to exhibit in detail and with rigor the formal similarities 
on which they are presumably based. And if we look at the matter 
from this point of view, it becomes apparent that it is not sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists alone who have been struggling to charac- 
terize and investigate cultural products. We may if we like think of 
the theory of games of strategy as providing a classification and ana- 
lysis of certain “forms of social interaction,” in the sense of Simmel. 
Elementary number theory provides an example of a remarkably suc- 
cessful analysis of a cultural product, namely the process of counting. 
(We note that this view of mathematics has been dubbed “anthro- 
pologism,” by H. Wang [32].) Classical mathematical logic may be 
thought of as a rigorous analysis of the forms of valid inference— 
inferences again being cultural products of considerable importance. 
Deontic logic may be thought of as a rigorous characterization of the 
concept of a social norm. And so on. 

In short, we are persuaded that some of the difficulties in the 
behavioral sciences stem not so much from failure to appreciate the 
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power of abstract formal analyses, and consequent failure to use 
them, as from a lack of any clear guide as to where to begin. 
Autotelic folk-models have, in some cases at least, had the con- 
ceptual simplicity required for abstract formal treatment and have 
proved in certain respects to be isomorphic with those serious social 
matters of concern to behavioral scientists. The thesis that autotelic 
cultural products are folk-models seems to us plausible and heuris- 
tically suggestive as a guide to research. 

But in such matters we will do well to bear in mind Sumner’s 
estimate of his own leading idea: he used to say that in the concept 
of the mores he had found either a gold mine or a big hole in the 
ground—and that only the future will tell us which. 
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Elements of a Sociology 
of Ideas in the Saint-Simonist 


Philosophy of History 


GEORG G. IGGERS 


BEFORE Marx, the posthumous disciples of Saint-Simon 
attempted to develop a theory of the social relatedness of 
all ideas, holding that knowledge and ideas were 
inseparable from their social context, that even the positive 
scientific method must be considered as related to a 
specific historic society rather than as universally valid. 
Proceeding from a typology of society, they examined the 
social relatedness of various types of mental productions 
besides scientific methodology: the generalizations of 
science, political economy, jurisprudence, historiography, 
theology, literature, and aesthetics. 


7 QUESTION has often been raised whether a sociology of 
knowledge existed in French thought before Marx. As a histori- 
an of early nineteenth-century French thought and a student, though 
not a disciple, of the Saint-Simonists, I have attempted in this paper 
to shed some light on the question. 

The nonsociologist who approaches the literature of the sociology 
of knowledge is bewildered by the diversity of theories and 
methodologies. In a narrower sense, sociology of knowledge in the 
tradition of Marx and Mannheim implies the causal relationship of 
mental productions to isolable social factors and at least the theoret- 
ical assumption that the hypotheses of the sociology of knowledge 
must be empirically validated; in a wider sense, the only kinds of 
definitions offered for the sociology of knowledge which would in- 
clude the theoretical efforts of men like Scheler, Sorokin, Durkheim, 
and others as well, seem to be the very broad ones such as “primarily 
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concerned with the relations between knowledge and other existen- 
tial factors in the society or culture,’* with an analysis of the “rela- 
tionship between knowledge and existence,”? or with the study of 
“the relatedness of knowledge and cognition to social existence.’ 
Without going into the question of the point in time at which 
thinking about the relationship of ideas and society first constituted 
a sociology of knowledge (a problem on which there is little agree- 
ment in the literature) and without answering directly the inquiry 
whether the Saint-Simonist philosophy of society contained a 
sociology of knowledge, I shall restrict myself to tracing elements 
of a sociology of ideas in Saint-Simonist writings. As a theory of 
ideology which atiempts to link ideas to the interests of specific 
social classes or groups in the Marxian or Mannheimian sense, it is 
very doubtful whether we can speak of a Saint-Simonist contribution 
except in a rudimentary sense. Nor is there, on the part of the Saint- 
Simonists, any attempt at empirical validation of their hypotheses. 
As a matter of fact, the disciples of Saint-Simon—who are to be 
kept clearly distinct in this paper from their master, the Count Henri 
de Saint-Simon and from Auguste Comte—strongly question the 
utility of an empirical approach and stress the role of intuitional 
factors in the formulation of a science of society. But in a wider 
sense, the Saint-Simonist philosophy of knowledge is based on a 
concept of the social origin and social character of all cognition. 
The Saint-Simonists had their two principal intellectual roots in 
the Enlightenment and in early nineteenth-century French counter- 
revolutionary Catholic thought. In a sense, the Enlightenment ex- 
cluded a sociology of knowledge in its conception of natural law 
which rested on the assumption that certain universal ideas, e.g., the 
natural rights of man, were subject to human cognition following 
correct rational thinking independently of time or milieu.‘ In con- 
trast, Catholic thinkers, like de Maistre, de Bonald, and Lamennais 
during his ultramontane period, emphasized the organismic char- 








* Robert K. Merton, “The Sociology of 
Knowledge,” in Twentieth Century Soci- 
ology, ed. by Georges Gurvitch and 
Wilbert E. Moore (New York: The Phil- 
osophical Library, 1945), p. 366. 

* Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia. 
An Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge, tr. by Louis Wirth and 
Edward Shils (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, n.d.), p. 264. 

® Ernest Griinwald, Das Problem der 
Soziologie des Wissens (Wien-Leipzig: 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1934), p. 2. 

* Griinwald, however, sees in what he 
calls the Enlightenment’s “theory of de- 
ception by the priests” (Priestertrug- 
theorie) one of the sources of the soci- 
ology of knowledge.—Ibid., p. 5. 
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acter of society and the interconnectedness of social institutions and 
mental productions.’ Despite their acceptance of an organismic view 
of society, both Henri de Saint-Simon in most of his writings and 
Auguste Comte at least in the Cours de philosophie positive as- 
sumed that fundamental to the history of civilization was the trans- 
formation of ideas from a conjectural to a positive state, which 
would at each stage of development express itself in corresponding 
changes in social institutions.* A basic distinction between the Saint- 
Simonist writers on the one hand and Saint-Simon and Comte on 
the other was the former's rejection of the assumptions that the 
history of man was essentially that of his enlightenment and that 
scientific ideas were isolable prime factors of social change. 

Rather, for the Saint-Simonists, knowledge and ideas could at no 
point be isolated from their social context. Agreeing with de Maistre 
and Lamennais that the general ideas upon which society was based 
were religious in character," the Saint-Simonists made it clear that 
they conceived of religion, “the social link,’’* as essentially referring 
to a reality immanent in society and nature rather than transcending 
it.” Thus ‘“‘any theological or metaphysical problem which does not 
originate from a conception of society and does not relate to society 
lacks any real basis, and any solution of a religious problem which 
cannot be translated into political terms is necessarily meaning- 
less.”*° Religion, although considered to be at the basis of society, 
was never viewed by the Saint-Simonists in abstract theological terms 
or, as in the case of Comte, as a pre-scientific theory of reality but 
rather as the “general doctrine,” a Weltanschauung which deter- 


An Exposition. (First Year, 1828-1829), 


5See particularly Joseph de Maistre, tr. with notes and an introduction by 


























Essai sur le principe générateur des con- 
stitutions politiques, and Félicité de La 
Mennais, Essai sur lindifférence en ma- 
tire de religion and De la religion con- 
sidérée dans ses rapports avec l’ordre 
politique et civil. 

*Cf. Auguste Comte, The Positive Phi- 
losophy, tr. by Harriet Martineau (Lon- 
don: George Bell, 1896), 1: 1 ff. 


7™Cf. de La Mennais, Essai, 1: 30, 35 ff., 
262 ff.; De la religion, p. 15; Doctrine de 
Saint-Simon. Exposition. Premiére année, 
1829, ed. by C. Bouglé, and Elie Halévy 
(Paris: M. Riviere, 1924), p. 199. An 
English translation of this work is now 
available: The Doctrine of Saint Simon. 


Georg G. Iggers (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1958). 

*Eugéne Rodrigues, “Lettres,” in 
Nouveau Christianisme. Lettres d’Eugéne 
Rodrigues, L’éducation du genre humain 
(Paris, 1832), p. 138; cf. pp. 136f.; cf. 
Transon in Oeuvres de Saint-Simon et 
@’Enfantin (Paris: E. Dentu, 1865-78), 
44:16 (hereinafter referred to as 
Ocuvres). 

*See the discussion of a dynamic in 
contrast to Spinoza’s supposedly static 
pantheism in Rodrigues, pp. 130f., 160; 
and Oeuvres, 42:293, 308 ff. 

” Oeuvres, 42:298 (author’s transla- 
tion). 
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mined the total pattern of social attitudes and their translation into 
institutional forms.” 

All ideas, whether scientific, legal, aesthetic, economic, philo- 
sophic, religious, or literary were therefore understood in terms of 
two general factors: “statically,” to borrow an expression from 
Comte, in terms of the type of society in which they arose; “dynam- 
ically” in terms of the position of that society in the historical 
process. The history of mankind was conceived not as being in its 
substructure intellectual history as for Saint-Simon and Comte, but as 
primarily the development of human society from “antagonism” and 
a stage of relatively little organization to the “universal association, 
which is to say the association of all men on the entire surface of the 
globe in all spheres of their relationships,’** a society in which all 
aspects of cultural activity would be thoroughly organized and 
planned. Progress operated not unilinearly but in terms of an alterna- 
tivity of two types of epochs or societies, ‘“organic” ones, in which 
the final, normative society was imperfectly mirrored, and “critical” 
ones, arising from the inner contradictions of the organic ones which 
they were destined to destroy."* Organic periods were religious in 
nature and were marked by an attitude of faith and reliance on 
religious and intellectual authorities; critical periods, like those of 
post-Socratic Greece and Rome and post-Reformation Europe, were 
“philosophic,” marked by doubt, individualism, and the rejection of 
authority.** All mental productions were either critical or organic in 
character and further reflected their relative location in history in the 
development from a military society based on the exploitation of 
man by man to the industrial society based on a systemic organized 
exploitation of the globe by man.” 

The basic consequence of this conception of society and history 
was that knowledge could not be understood purely or even pri- 
marily in terms of truth. In the first chapter of the Doctrine de Saint- 


cial relationships.” (Author's translation) 








™ See Doctrine, p. 161: “The most gen- 
eral fact in the growth of societies, the 
one which implicitly includes all the 
others, is the progress of the moral con- 
ception by which man becomes conscious 
of a social destiny. The political institu- 
tion is the realization, that is, the putting 
into practice of this conception, its ap- 
plication to the establishment, preserva- 
tion and progressive development of so- 


” Doctrine, pp. 203 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 127 ff., 412, et passim. 

“Cf. ibid., pp. 128, 144, 196 ff., 224, 
409 f., 440, 488, et passim. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 161 f., 203 ff., 223 ff. 
on the decline of exploitation; regarding 
the relation of religious ideas to this de- 
velopment, see pp. 227 ff., 429 ff., and the 
Second Year of the Doctrine de Saint- 
Simon. Exposition, in Oeuvres, 42:151 ff. 
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Simon. Exposition, the most important Saint-Simonist theoretical 
work, Bazard emphasized that the method of modern science since 
Bacon was not the only possible valid scientific method but merely 
one which corresponded to the analytical spirit of the critical age.*° 
In organic ages, scientists relied much more heavily on intuition and 
particularly on the insights of genius.* According to the “positiv- 
ists,” the Saint-Simonists claimed, scientific method consisted in 
drawing an inventory of observed facts which if exact would present 
to the observing eye the law of the succession of all the facts. But 
this was not the case; there was no inherent logical relationship 
between two facts that could be established by empirical observation. 
Hence non-logical, non-empirical thought processes had to enter into 
the formulation of scientific laws.** Comte’s law of the three stages, 
by which all sciences passed from a theological through a metaphys- 
ical to a positive stage, had to be rejected; rather there was stat- 
ically a critical, i.e., analytic or positive, science, in which scientists 
working in relative isolation amassed relatively uncorrelated data 
and held a mechanistic, atheistic conception of the nature of the 
universe,”° and an organic, or theological, science in which scientists, 
guided by a general doctrine and organized as a body, systematized 
known knowledge into an encyclopedia or dogma.” Historically, 
the history of science, following the patterns of social organization 
from heterogeneity to homogeneity, did not witness the replacement 


faculty, to genius, to inspiration, to the 


* Doctrine, pp. 132, 191. Regarding the 
possibility of other approaches to science 
than the rational method, see ‘“Troisiéme 
Séance. Conception. Méthode. Classifica- 
tion Historique,” sbid., pp. 179 ff. 

™ While critical periods amassed sci- 
entific data, only organic epochs would 
find scientists capable of synthesizing this 
material. Yet the great scientific hypothe- 
ses were never primarily the result of 
“method” but of “genius.” Cf. ““Troisiéme 
Séance,” passim. 

* Regarding the limitations of posi- 
tivistic method, see Doctrine, pp. 182 f. 
As to the similarity of the process of sci- 
entific thinking to that of artistic crea- 
tivity, see ibid., p. 190; for the assertion 
that all reasoning proceeds on nonrational 
foundations, ibid., p. 449. Cf. p. 453: 
“Indeed, progress in the political as well 
as the scientific order is due to the same 


love of order, of unity, that is to sym- 
pathy: for it is sympathy which binds us 
to the world around us and makes us 
discover the link among all the parts of 
this world in which we live.” See also 
ibid., p. 488. 

*The “Quinziéme Séance” of the 
First Year of the Doctrine is devoted to 
the analysis of the law of three stages.— 
Ibid., pp. 443-57. For a summary of the 
Saint-Simonist critique of Comte, see pp. 
455 f. Cf. ibid., p. 434. 

* Regarding the accumulation of unre- 
lated data, see Doctrine, pp. 132 ff.; the 
multiplicity of scientific systems, ibid., p. 
198; the atheistic, mechanical character of 
the universe, ibid., pp. 406 f., 436. 

1 Tbid., p. 197. Regarding the theolog- 
ical character of science in an organic 
age, see ibid., pp. 436, and Séances 
IX and XI of the Second Year of the 
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of religion by science but rather a transformation of religious doc- 
trines—understood in the wide social meaning of the term “religion” 
as used by the Saint-Simonists—from fetishism, the belief in many 
causes, to the reduction of all phenomena to one cause.” 

In an article several years before the publication of the Doctrine 
de Saint-Simon, Enfantin had already employed a theory of the social 
origin of political economy. All human conceptions at every epoch, 
as well as the different methods which had been successively used 
in the observation and the co-ordination of phenomena, had been 
related to the general idea of the civilization from which they pro- 
ceeded. It was therefore incorrect to say that Adam Smith or any 
other man had founded a science. Yet the science of political 
economy was first developed in his time. It developed within a def- 
inite historical framework, within a civilization which had evolved 
as a revolt against the institutions and beliefs of the Middle Ages. 
Economic science was the protest against tutelage in the field of 
economics. Not only the origin but also the concepts of the science 
were socially conditioned, influenced to a large degree by the social 
relations that existed when the science originated.** The Doctrine 
itself pointed out that theories of property or of inheritance, “gen- 
erally considered to be sheltered from any moral or legal revolu- 
tion,”’** had always adjusted themselves to changes in the constitu- 
tion of property as had conceptions of divine right, natural law, or 
utility invoked “‘to consecrate the inviolability . . . of the existing 
organization of property.”*° Similarly, legal thought, rather than de- 
riving from an abstract conception of justice or of natural law, was 
always an expression of social conditions. Modern penology, puni- 
tive rather than correctional,?* with its narrow definition of crime 
which excluded the economic and intellectual spheres from state 
control,** was an expression of the critical character of our society. 
Similarly such political concepts as the contractual theory of govern- 





formity as crimes in normative periods, 
Doctrine de Saint-Simon. Exposition, in 








Oeuvres, 42:321 ff., 357 ff. 

* Doctrine, p. 440; cf. pp. 481 ff. 

*° Le Producteur. Journal philosophique 
de l'industrie, des sciences et des beaux- 
arts (Paris, 1825-26), 4:373 ff. 

** Doctrine, p. 248. 

* Tbid., p. 253. 

* Ibid., p. 384; regarding the definition 
of economic and intellectual noncon- 


see ibid., pp. 387 ff. The codified law of 
imperial, “‘critical’”” Rome was singled out 
particularly for criticism in Le Globe, 
the Saint-Simonist newspaper. In contrast, 
the law of the early republic, although 
the primitive expression of an age of con- 
quest, was said to have possessed a highly 
religious, organic character (Oct. 3, 
1831). 

* Doctrine, pp. 379, 390; cf. pp. 387 ff. 
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ment,”* the ‘‘metaphysics of natural rights,”*? and the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty® expressed the political sentiments of a critical 
age rather than the findings of a political science or the results of 
formal reasoning. If the non-objective element in political philos- 
ophy may readily be admitted, Bazard in an early article pointed 
out that historiography, too, rather than being an objective descrip- 
tion of given facts, was basically interpretative and conditioned by 
social and historical factors.** 

Aesthetics was regarded by the Saint-Simonists as a branch of 
social philosophy. Artistic creation was a social act which could be 
understood only within the framework of the social conditions which 
surrounded the artist. “Every writer shared the sentiments of his 
time, the manners, prejudices, and opinions of the moment.”** The 
art critic of the Saint-Simonist daily Globe asked whether “the 
artists who bemoan the destruction of the old cathedrals and castles 
have not understood that these buildings had to disappear with the 
social institutions for which they stood as symbols.’’** Historically, 
art showed the steady displacement of military by industrial ideals, 
from pagan heroic epics to social realism.** Statically, art in organic 
periods represented collective work expressing the basic ideals of the 
collectivity as in the case of the Gothic cathedral or the epic,** while 
in critical periods theories of pure art emerged:** art became either 
a vehicle of social criticism or satire as in the eighteenth century* 
or, if detached from any conception of social responsibility, turned 
into impressionistic entertainment for the leisure classes** or into 
Romantic despair.* Similarly, religion in critical periods, insofar as 
it survived, became “mystic” in character, i.e., concerned with per- 


ducteur, 4:390 ff. 


*Cf. Georg G. Iggers, “The Social 
Philosophy of the Saint-Simonians (1825- 
1832)” (unpublished dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1951), pp. 30 ff.; 
see also Producteur, 3:493. 

* Political theories regarding the 
natural rights of man and the needs of 
constitutional guarantees of individual 
liberties were regarded as expressive of 
the mistrust of authority which prevails in 
critical periods. See Globe, Jan. 30, 1831; 
Doctrine, pp. 130f.; Producteur, 1:410. 

° Globe, Jan. 30, 1831; cf. ibid., Oct. 
2, 1831. ~ 


3. “Considérations sur l’histoire,” Pro- 


% Producteur, 1:74. 

® Globe, July 18, 1831. 

“Emile Barrault, Aux Artistes. Du 
passé et de l'avenir des beaux-arts (Doc- 
trine de Saint-Simon) (Paris: Alexandre 
Mesnier, 1830), passim. 

* Cf. Barrault, pp. 16 ff., 40 ff., 73; 
Producteur, 4:195, regarding the social 
character of art in critical epochs. 

* Barrault, p. 75. 

™ Doctrine, p. 144. 

8 Ibid., p. 131; cf. Globe, Sept. 26, 
1831. 

®Barrault, pp. 63 ff.; 


Producteur, 


4:207; Doctrine, p. 198. 
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sonal religiosity rather than with strengthening the feeling of social 
belonging.*° Going beyond the analysis of the conditions of artistic 
creativity, the Saint-Simonists maintained that art appreciation, too, 
was determined by the two categories of history and society. The 
beautiful, always symbolic of an age and of a society, was strictly 
time-bound. Modern man, sharing in a different symbolism, could 
find no inspiration or true beauty in the art of the past which was 
technically and morally at a lower stage of development and which 
could only amuse.** Hence the interest in Shakespeare, “a great poet 
doubtless but one who wrote in the infancy of dramatic art,’*? was 
to be deplored. Modern literature to be meaningful must turn to 
bourgeois reality.** 

In conclusion we may ask what was the significance of the Saint- 
Simonist endeavor in the study of the social relatedness of ideas. 
Doubtless there were elements of a sociology of knowledge. While 
basic Saint-Simonist concepts were shared closely with Henri de 
Saint-Simon, Comte, and some of the Catholic counterrevolutionary 
thinkers, the Saint-Simonists’ unique contributions were (1) the 
thorough social conception of ideas as well as (2) the more exten- 
sive attempt to establish the social relatedness of various kinds of 
mental productions. On the other hand, it is still a far step from the 
Saint-Simonist explanation of the origin of all ideas in terms of 
vaguely defined and never proved a priori laws of progress or of the 
alternativity of two types of society to attempts to establish empir- 
ically validable hypotheses regarding specifically isolable factors in 
the production of ideas. While never losing their master’s faith that 
empirical inquiry would bear out the lawful character of social 
change, the Saint-Simonists—at this point perhaps intellectually 
more honest than their rival Comte—admitted that their doctrine, 
like all great social theories, was not the outcome of empirical in- 
quiry but was a fruit of intuition. Empirical inquiry, concerned with 
validation, never preceded but followed the insights of genius.** 
Thus their lack of knowledge of the details of Oriental history did 
not prevent them from reconstructing its main outlines within the 
Saint-Simonist philosophy of history since subsequent archeological 

“ Rodrigues, pp. 125 f. les méthodes découvertes rélative a Ven- 

“" Producteur, 4:189 ff. seignement, Nov. 7, 1829. 


“ Organisateur, journal des progrés de * Globe, Apr. 8, 1832. 
la science générale avec un appendice sur “ Doctrine, pp. 187 ff., 449. 
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and historical discoveries would merely confirm what has already 
followed a priori from the doctrine.** Fundamentally thus the Saint- 
Simonist conception of society constituted a religious or philosophic 
Weltanschauung rather than scientific sociology. 


Dillard University 


“Cf. ibid., p. 174. 








Anomic Pressure and Deviant 


Behavior: A Pilot Study 
SISTER MARY AUDREY KOPP, S.N.J.M. 


THE hypothesis tested in this pilot study is that the deviant 
behavior of adolescents referred by juvenile courts to a 
social agency for group care is related to an anomic 
situation in the adolescent’s previous history rather than 
to a delinquent syndrome of behavior. A small sample of 
court-committed adolescent girls was tested by a specially 
designed Anomic Pressure Rating Scale and compared 

to a control group. Significant differences between the 

two groups were found in all categories of the scale, 
confirming the hypothesis. 


oo over 300,000 children become divorce orphans’ while 
thousands of others—the minimum average, one in nineteen— 
are designated by child guidance clinics and juvenile courts as 
emotionally disturbed, pre-delinquent, or delinquent* and are placed 
in social group-care agencies throughout the nation. Case workers, 
group mothers, house parents, and the administrative staffs of the 
agencies who deal intimately with youths from broken homes or a 
locus of cultural chaos often observe a striking contrast between the 
uprooted and rooted child, and are in consequence convinced that a 
specific syndrome of anomic deviation characterizes the uprooted 
child and adolescent in varying degrees. This form of deviation is 
regarded as a natural response to an abnormal situation or lack of 
socialization, but it may become an habitual pattern of response, a 


*Thomas D. Eliot, Family Crises and Book Co., 1954), p. 1, reports that 
Ways of Meeting Them (Boston: D. C. crime costs the United States fifteen 
Heath, 1942), p. 507. billion dollars annually and predicts that 

* William Kvaraceus, The Community an estimated 750,000 delinquents will go 
and the Delinquent (New York: World _ through the courts in 1960. 
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neurotic or delinquent reaction, unless the anomic pressure is re- 
duced by the agency program. 

The aim of this pilot study was to test the hypothesis implied 
above; namely, that the deviant behavior of the young adolescent 
gitl referred by juvenile court to the social agency for group-care is 
characterized by anomie rather than by a neurotic or delinquent 
syndrome of behavior; that the anomic syndrome—relative norm- 
lessness, isolation, and anxiety—is functionally related to the anomic 
pressure observable in the girls’ vicinal, social, and mental pre-place- 
ment history. 

Basic to this study is the delineation of anomie as a state of social 
and personal disorganization and normlessness, a net balance of an 
aggregate of pressures associated with latent functions and con- 
tradictions in the cultural and social structure: 


1 Urbanization and “nominal community life’’* 

2 Contractual occupational system‘ 

3 Commercialization of recreation® 

4 Disruptive economic crisis or boom® 

5 Immigration or cultural conflict’ 

6 Segregation and social isolation® 

7 Dysfunction of pivotal institutions of control? 

8 Weak web of relatedness or breakdown in kinship groups 
through divorce, desertion, death, separation, sickness*® 

9 Inadequate personal socialization and primary group 


identification" 

10 Lack of unitary ego and significant others 

11 Frustration in goal-attainment, disjunction between needs and 
means of attaining them™ 

12 Early traumatic experience 


Also basic to this research is the assumption that anomie is a 
phenomenon distinguishable from other forms of deviancy: 


® See Walter Firey, Land Use in Central 
Boston (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1947), p. 314. 

* Ibid., pp. 290-300. 

* Robin Williams, Jr., American Society 
(New York: Knopf, 1951), pp. 513-45. 

®Emile Durkheim, Suicide (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1951), pp. 246-80. 

* Williams, op. cit. 


’ Firey, op. cit., p. 315. 

® Ibid., pp. 290-322. 

Karen Horney, The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Times (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1937), pp. 88-90. 

4 Ibid. 

* Robert Merton, Sociological Theory 
and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1957), pp. 131-94. 
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The positive deviant seeks ideal goals through ideal means. 

The normal person seeks the ‘‘acceptable” culture goals by means 
of dominant culture norms. 

The physical deviant seeks dominant culture goals by means of 
dominant culture norms but in a limited manner. 

The criminal or delinquent deviant deliberately violates the accept- 
able culture norms and goals but has a patterned, standardized set of 
criminal goals and criminal culture norms. 

The mental deviant, ament or dement, is either temporarily or 
permanently out of touch with acceptable cultural goals or norms. 

The anomic deviant, because of disintegrating influences in his 
vicinal, social, or mental background, is alienated from goals and 
norms. His response to conditions causing conflicts may be that of 
a normal person to an abnormal situation. It is normal in the sense 
that it is psychologically expectable, even if not culturally and socially 
acceptable. 


Thus employing the concept of “anomie” as introduced by Emile 
Durkheim and currently used in sociological theory and empirical 
research,"* this project purports to measure roughly the differential 
in anomic pressure relative to seventeen randomly sampled, court- 
committed adolescent girls in the Good Shepherd Home for Delin- 
quents, St. Louis, as compared with a scatter of eleven nondelin- 
quents from various high schools of the same city. Manipulated 
variables included age, fifteen to sixteen years; family economic 
status, working class; educability level, low average. The measuring 
tool initiated was an Anomic Pressure Rating Scale designed by the 
researcher to discover and assess the extent and intensity of the web 
of relatedness of the individual to the social structure, to formal 
and informal elements within it: nuclear and extended family, 
neighborhood, church, school, and peer group. Additional categories 
of assessment included recreational reference, role-evaluation, and 
the anxiety inventory of each testee. In the individual’s raw score, a 


Social Relations,” Am. Jour. Soc., 62: 








* See Talcott Parsons, R. F. Bales, and 
E. A. Shils, Working Papers in the 
Theory of Social Action (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1953), pp. 67-78; Robert 
Maclver, Ramparts We Guard (New 
York: Macmillan, 1950), pp. 84-92; 
Wendell Bell and Marion D. Boat, 
“Urban Neighborhoods and Informal 


391-98 (Jan., 1957); Wendell Bell and 
Maryanne T. Force, ‘Social Structure and 
Participation in Different Types of 
Formal Associations,’ Social Forces, 34: 
345-50 (May, 1956); Leo Srole, ‘Social 
Integration and Certain Corollaries: An 
Exploratory Study,” Am. Soc. Rev., 21: 
709-16 (Dec., 1956). 
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positive relationship in any category was credited with one point, 
while intensity of self-to-other identification was weighted on a 5-1 
point continuum. The lower the score of relatedness, the higher is 
the anomic pressure assumed to be. The following tables give a 


TABLE 1A. EXTENSITY OF NUCLEAR AND EXTENDED FAMILY 
IN DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 


Control Group Deviant Group 








pet. pet. 
Father known 100.0 89.0 
Father living at home 100.0 65.0 
————— is —is 41.0 
Mother known 100.0 94.0 
Mother living at home 100.0 71.0 
a 35.0 
Grandmothers known 42.0 62.0 
Grandfathers known 45.0 65.0 
Average number of brothers 1.5 1.7 


Average number of sisters 8 1.9 
Average number of aunts 2.5 2.9 
Average number of uncles 2.3 3.2 
Average number of cousins 3.2 3.5 
Average number of in-laws 3 6 





TABLE 1B. FRAME OF SECURITY 








If I need help badly, I can Control Group Deviant Group 
always count on the help of: pet. pet. 
My mother 73 47 
My father 45 18 
My grandmother 9 24 
By gremateter eee 5 
My brother 36 24 
My sister 27 18 
My sister-in-law renee 12 
My aunt 45 53 
My uncle 9 59 
A teacher 18 24 
A boy friend 20 nee 24 
A girl friend 100 29 





breakdown of the relative differences between the deviant and non- 
deviant groups. Raw scores were converted into percentages to 
facilitate comparison of the two groups. Throughout every area of 
the schedule the deviants’ scores were significantly lower than the 








TABLE 2. INTENSITY OF SELF-TO-FAMILY KINSHIP BOND 


IN DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUP 























Love greatly Like somewhat Indifferent Dislike 
Non- Non- Non- ~~ Non- 
Dev. dev. Dev. dev. Dev. dev Dev. dev. 
Relatives pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
Father 59 73 12 27 ois Sse 23 
Mother 66 91 24 ies 12 8 6 
Grandmother 46 70 24 20 an 10 10 
Grandfather 36 70 31 =. 20 18 10 5 
Brother 59 63 31 31 9 6 3 
Sister 88 59 6 22 - <i 6 ok 
Uncle 31 36 40 56 20 15 4 4 
Aunt 28 26 21 61 Ly 4 12 2 
Cousin 28 16 45 70 15 11 12 3 
In-law 50 ase 15 100 25 10 wee 
TABLE 3A. KINSHIP INTERACTION INVENTORY, PART I 
(1) (2) 
Very often Seldom Never 
Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
Kinship Interaction Item pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
Family reunions held is a 637 53 «18 
Relatives exchange letters 42 27 35 36 24 36 
Relatives exchange gifts 47 46 3>60 18 
Relatives visit 65 73 3 87 
Family birthdays are celebrated 77-82 24 «18 
Family pictures are taken 53 (64 47 36 
Relatives help in time of need 47 82 53 «18 
Family works together 
on family projects 29 46 47 57 
Family goes on outings together 35 36 so FF 12 9 
Family prays together 24 46 29 47 47 9 
Family eats together 67 100 5 hen 
Family is happy 76 90 17 9 6 
Father is a good example 47 82 18 9 24 9 
Mother is a good example 65 100 18 6 
Parents give to girl 
a religious training 47 73 a Sf 35 
Parents agree on ways 
of doing things 2 73 a 35 
Girl confides in the mother 47 64 35 46 6 
Girl discusses problems 
freely with mother 35. 57 41 36 12 9 
Girl confides in her father “| 29 27 Aes 
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nondeviants’. The “F” and “‘t’” tests disproved the null hypothesis 
on each pair of means at the 1 to 5 per cent levels of confidence. 
Anomie is conditioned, among other things, by estrangement from 
one’s primary groups with consequent alienation from the institu- 
tional norms ordinarily transmitted and sanctioned by those groups. 
The relative dearth of intensity, the shallowness of affect in inter- 
personal relations within the family structure of the deviant group, 
as opposed to that of the nondeviant, support the hypothesis that 
anomic pressure is more prevalent among the deviants as the pos- 


TABLE 3B. KINSHIP INTERACTION INVENTORY, PART II 











(1) (2) 

Very often Seldom Never 

Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
Kinship Interaction Item pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
Father takes time to advise girl a 63 29 18 23 9 
Relative helps with problems S.-i a6 7.6U 
Parents welcome girl’s peers 59 100 a 12 
Parents take girl where they go 2 37 65 46 11 
Parents want to know where girl is 94 90 ees 9 6 
Parents inquire about girl’s fun 82 90 17 9 
Parents interested in girl’s school 77 100 yw & edie. Sin 
Parents attend school programs 12 46 5336 47 18 
Mother shows girl warm affection 71 100 7 we ae 
Father shows girl warm affection 29 «64 41 46 12 9 
Sister shows girl warm affection TF 12 46 6 
Brother shows girl warm affection 77 36 24 36 12 
Girl shows love toward her family 57 73 2 27 12 
Other relatives are 

warmly affectionate 36 46 47 57 17 





sible generator of insecurity, anxiety, a sense of isolation, and overt 
acts contrary to the surrounding cultural norms. (See Tables 1a, 1b, 
2, 3a, 3b.) 

Internalization cf a specific group’s norms is requisite for socializa- 
tion and conformity in that area. It follows, then, that the overt 
deviation of the adolescent girl who flouts the norms of the religious 
institutions of her culture can be distinguished as anomic rather than 
delinquent if her identification with the religious facet of society has 
been negligible or relatively weak as compared with her contem- 
poraries who conform to prevalent religious norms or the moral law. 








TABLE 4. SELF-TO-CHURCH RELATEDNESS INVENTORY 
FOR THE DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 











(2) (1) 
Extremely Of average Almost 
important importance meaningless 
Items Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
Considered pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
My family considers religion 41 82 35 18 | ow 
My friends regard religion to be 77 73 a. 2 18 
I regard religion to be 88 90 12 9 ie 
Our country as a whole thinks it 24 9 33.90 24 





TABLE 5. SELF-TO-SCHOOL RELATEDNESS INVENTORY 
OF THE DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 


























(3) (2) (3) 
Very high Average Low 
: Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
A, Adjustment Items pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
School ability _ 53 100 ite 
Interest in school 50 36 Wh 3ST 18 9 
Teacher-helpfulness 24 $7 71 46 6 
Teacher kindness 24 57 71 46 6 ness 
Reading ability 65 36 18 57 18 9 
School attendance 35 57 47 36 18 
Conduct record 6 18 ST 62 35 
Ambition in school 6 20 52 80 42 
(2) (1) 
Weekly Occasionally Never 
plot Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
B. Op portnaty Items pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
Swimming je, ig @ ee 
Gymnasium play 82 86 ae. hes 6 9 
Crafts, hobbies 29 27 35 9 29 36 
Drama Bi 29 9 18 9 
Music, singing 46 82 35 9 18 9 
Counseling 2s 63 12 27 35 9 
Extra school help 35 84 35 18 29 9 
Vocational training 44 45 29 9 29 9 
Averages 
Teacher and Classmate Relationships Dev. Non. 
Teachers remembered who were very kind 6.6 6.6 
Teachers who were unkind and uninterested 1.7 9 
Classmates who were close friends 4.3 7.7 


Classmates who were mean and unkind 


5:2 2.0 
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Items checked by the deviants in the Self-to-Church Relatedness 
category of the schedule support the conclusion that their deviations 
are evidence of anomic confusion of values and of a weak or non- 
existent web of relatedness to that institutional phase of society. 
(See Table 4.) 

The schedule further indicated that 18 per cent of the deviants 
associated learning their religion with unpleasant memorization of 
the Catechism or Bible. Whereas the entire sample of nondeviants 
had learned to pray at home with mother and father, almost half of 


TABLE 6. SELF-TO-SCHOOL ATTITUDES OF THE 
DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 








Dev. Non. 
Attitude Items: Positive Responses pet. pet. 
I am fed up with school. The sooner I am out the better. 47 18 
Teachers usually have pets that get favored treatment. 5357 
School rules are so stiff that school is unpleasant. 6 9 
Teachers seem to take pleasure in humiliating us. 18 27 
Smart “kids” get all the breaks and privileges. 29 (57 
Rich “kids” push others around and 
“pull one over” on the teacher. 41 18 
I have repeated a grade. 53:18 
I have passed from grade to grade without doing the work. 24 18 
I have often been treated unfairly at school. 28 «18 
I have skipped school or classes once in a while. 71 9 


A girl can get along without a high-school education 





the deviants prayed for the first time at school, and in most cases not 
until commitment to the social agency. 

Self-to-School Relatedness items of the Anomic Pressure Rating 
Scale sought the testee’s self-evaluation of academic achievement, 
her attitudes toward teachers, fellow students, and her school activ- 
ity opportunities. (See Tables 5 and 6.) 

The Self-to-Neighborhood Relatedness category of the schedule 
did not seek information about the type of dwelling or area of resi- 
dence of the rooted and uprooted testees but was concerned pre- 
eminently with the individual’s web of relatedness to whatever 
neighborhood she claimed. It sought to discover the extent of 
spatial mobility—the number of states, cities, homes lived in as well 
as primary and secondary identifications experienced in the present 
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neighborhood. The ratio of the deviant to nondeviant in the number 
of states of residence was 2 to 1; the average number of cities of 
residence, 2.7 to 1; and the average number of homes since birth, 
9 to 2. (See Table 7.) 

Several striking dissimilarities between the deviant and nondeviant 
girls’ recreational choices appeared. Fifty per cent of the deviants 
marked six items as daily recreation: comic book reading, snacking 
at the drugstore, car-riding, chatting on the telephone, and listening 
to radio, TV, or records. The first three items were hardly mentioned 


TABLE 7. SELF-TO-NEIGHBORHOOD RELATEDNESS INVENTORY 
OF THE DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 








Dev. Non. 
Inventory Items: Positive Responses pet. pet. 
My father belongs to the union and attends meetings. 53 46 
We have life-long friends living in the city. 51 90 
We have the friendly borrowing-lending type of neighbors. oo 
Mother has one of her closest friends living near us. 47 73 
Father has friends in the neighborhood who visit him at times. 47 73 
Our neighbors like to do interesting things together. 35 82 


There is much fun in our neighborhood among the children, too. 35 82 
I belong to the following organized groups in my neighborhood: 


A neighborhood club 18 9 
A church club 24 36 
A school club 29 «64 
A hobby club 12 27 
A swimming group 12 9 
A ball team 35 18 
Girl Scouts _ 





by the nondeviants. Daily one-fourth of the deviants dated, petted 
with a “‘steady,” attended movies, dance halls, pinball or bowling 
alleys, whereas no nondeviant marked these as daily activities. Two- 
thirds of the deviants had “gone steady” since the age of twelve. 
One-fourth of the nondeviants had begun dating with a ‘“‘steady” at 
the age of fourteen. (See Table 8.) 

Conflict, frustration, deprivation, uprootedness, and weak webs of 
relatedness generate anxiety, one of the most severe of psychic pains. 
The sufferer is moved to attempt immediate compromise or compen- 
satory defense solutions. Once anxiety has set a satisfactory process 
of defense into action, the modicum of relief effected often serves 
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to perpetuate the defense reaction to the point of an habitual re- 
| sponse. The emotionally unstable, intellectually immature, unformed 
child and adolescent may learn to meet frustrations, deprivations, 
and anxiety with asocial or even amoral defense reactions. Such 


TABLE 8. RECREATIONAL REFERENCE OF DEVIANT AND 
NONDEVIANT GROUPS 


Daily Weekly Seldom Never 


Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 
Recreational Items pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 














; Comics reading 41 9 12 9 = _: Se 
Magazines 71 82 6 18 — > 9 
Library books 41 46 et 24 = =55 ww .. 
Radio, TV, etc. 88 100 ws On a 
Sewing eee 12 9 41 84 41 18 
Cooking 53 57 18 18 18 18 18 9 
Dancing at home 65 90 oe 12 9 iin 
Drawing, painting -— iw 6 18 40 64 35 27 
Piano playing _ am 35 9 47 82 
Hobbies 12 27 29 27 24 27 47 9 
Home parties a x 12 18 35-83 18 9 
Friends outside 35 36 16° 46 35 «18 rn 
Park 18 9 24 9 40 72 24 
Ball games 29 9 18 27 24 =73 24 
Swimming 29 «18 29 «57 23 27 
Scouting — - 6 27 " F 
School games sw a 9 30 «18 24. «(9 
School clubs hee 6 27 47 55 41 9 
Boy friend 59 47 12 46 a — 
Best girl friend 77 82 one 9 6 °§ 6 
Drugstore snack 71 «#18 we 18 55 2 ia 
Car-riding 36 «—«18 18 18 24 27 
Petting a 24 18 29 46 24 44 
Going steady wa 7 ee 29 «18 34 73 
Dance halls , a 24 18 18 18 24 29 

} Pinball & bowling 24 .... 24 18 30 «18 18 63 
Amusement parks im 29 «9 18 91 
Movies we 3 6 57 a ae 24 
Telephone chat 53 90 =. is 12 








reactions may not be truly neurotic nor deliberately delinquent at 
the onset, but the anomic pressure generating them leads the in- 
dividual to the threshold of both delinquency and neurosis. 

If anxiety is deepened through the disruption of the home, the 
weakness of primary group and interpersonal relations, affection is 
disturbed and one’s self-image and self-evaluation suffer diminution 
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or collapse. To feel unloved is the greatest of psychic tragedies. The 
Anomic Pressure Rating Scale attempted to discover such feelings 
in the testees. (See Table 9.) 

The deviants scored higher in anxiety symptoms. In the testing of 


TABLE 9. AN INVENTORY OF THE EXTENSITY OF ANXIETY 
IN THE DEVIANT AND NONDEVIANT GROUPS 








Dev. Non. 
Anxiety Item pet. pet. 
Feeling of suffocation 24 18 
Rapid heart beat 34 ‘in 
Loss of appetite 65 36 
Belching 18 ahs 
Shaking and trembling 41 27 
Blunders in speech 71 27 
Fear of dying 41 18 
Fear of going insane 24 ies 
Fear of bad health 35 9 
Fear of fire 41 sis 
Fear of scoldings 24 9 
Fear of punishment 35 18 
Fear of new places 35 18 
Fear of new people 41 27 
Irritation at bright lights 35 9 
Profuse sweating 35 9 
Headaches 65 46 
Fatigue 59 18 
Poor memory 29 9 
Inability to concentrate 53 9 
Temper tantrums 29 18 
Talking in sleep 42 27 
Frightening dreams 47 9 
Fear of making new friends 24 18 
Fear of school failure 29 9 
Feeling of being alone, rejected 12 18 
Feeling of being unloved 12 27 
Feeling of being helpless 6 
Feeling of guilt and shame 12 snee 
Feeling of unsureness 24 27 
Feeling of distrust of others 12 





the null hypothesis their means differed at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. Self-image ratings of “poor” and “failing” in role rela- 
tions with parents, siblings, and peers showed that the deviants con- 
sidered their role-grades inferior at the ratio of .54 to 4.0, significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. (See Table 10.) 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The rejection of the null hypothesis at the 1 and 5 per cent 
levels in all the categories of the schedule allows the tentative con- 
clusion that this pilot study reveals significant differences in the two 
groups measured. It indicates further that the testing of a larger 


TABLE 10. SELF-IMAGE INVENTORY: ROLE-GRADES AND 
TRAIT EVALUATIONS OF THE DEVIANT AND 
NONDEVIANT GROUPS 


(3) (2) (1) 
Excellent Average Very poor 


Dev. Non. Dev. Non. Dev. Non. 











Self-Evaluation Items pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. pet. 
Daughter-mother role 2 355 53 46 we 
Daughter to father 35 46 29 46 29 9 
Sister to siblings 26 «82 59 927 So us 
Grandchild role nites; = pte 29 46 6 9 
Student role pel ea 29 46 41 57 
Friend role 53 64 47 36 a. eked 
Entertainer role 35 64 53 36 18 9 
Athlete role 30 9 47 67 24 36 
Dancer 53 46 24 27 1s 27 
Singer 18 9 47 27 35 64 
Club member 12 36 4i 27 47 6 2} 
Church member 23 100 a ? 
Citizen role 35 55 59 434 6 
Pep, energy 41 64 47 36 12 1 
Intelligence 41 36 3s Cm 
Sociability 58 57 29 44  _— 
Calmness in conflict 24 27 70 64 6 9 
Kindness to the needy 45 66 > sh >t 
Popularity with peers 41 64 34 36 24 
Punctuality 12 «(57 82 46 6 
Courtesy 46 46 35. 57 18 
Co-operation 300 73 70° ZF Se ae 
Persistence at work 8 27 71 64 12 9 
Honesty in work 29 55 65 46 6 
Neatness 53 73 Ti? “ae iad 
Interest in others 41 91 53 9 G- &: 
Disposition 18 56 65 46 19 9 
Dependability 59 = 83 41 18 ar 
Cheerfulness 24 9 47 73 6 
Ambition 54 55 41 57 30 
Obedience. to elders 35 46 4) 47 12 
Faithfulness to peers 41 76 58 34 a4 
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sample with a more refined scale might possibly add to the sub- 
stantiation of the hypothesis originally stated that the social agency 
adolescent girl is characterized more by anomic traits than by delin- 
quent or neurotic patterns of behavior. The Anomic Pressure Rat- 
ing Scale reveals apparent utility as a device for measuring roughly 
the anomic differential in individuals. It assembles within an hour 
data that would ordinarily be derived over a much longer period of 
time through conference and participant observation. It quickly spot- 
lights anomic individuals in a so-called normal group of girls, and 
conversely, non-anomic individuals in the court-committed social 
agency population. 


Marylhurst College 











A Comparative Study 
of Social Mobility’ 


HOWARD M. BROTZ 


— research in social stratification has for long had the 
implicit rationale that the exposure of inequality was a political 
good and that over-all social justice would be served by producing 
this information. This is not a mere accident. Both the critique of 
capitalism, which came to a head during the depression, and the 
older utilitarian impulses animating and shaping so much of social 
science led it to be concerned, in different ways, with an attack upon 
privilege. The fact, too, that social science in its modern form arose 
in a society in which the fundamental victory of democracy over a 
hereditary oligarchy, if not fully consummated, was regarded as a 
matter of time, meant that there was a politically vital principle and 
even a political party in that society to which one could appeal in 
exposing yet remaining bastions of privilege. Even those later de- 
velopments in social science which deny the possibility of democracy 
do not transcend the horizon laid down by the utilitarian frame- 
work. To be sure, writers in this later tradition, such as Michels, 
could not attack inequality with the buoyancy of their forebears 
against whom they were a reaction. Since, however, with a few ex- 
f ceptions they were (and still are) liberal democrats, although one is 
tempted to wonder exactly on what basis, their reflections and ob- 
servations about the inevitability of inequality in the decisive respect, 
; that is, between rulers and ruled, could only be made with a certain 
regret about the facts they felt compelled to adduce. We need not 
concern ourselves here with the validity of this point of view, e.g., 
its difficulties in attempting to account, among other things, for the 
power of public opinion in modern democratic societies. 
; Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. Berkeley and 


* REVIEW ARTICLE: Social Mobility in Los Angeles: University of California 
Industrial Society, by Seymour Martin Press, 1959. $5.00. 
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As is so often the case in the history of thought, problems can 
get detached from both the theoretical and the political contexts in 
which they arose. It is necessary to be aware of these contexts. 
Broken off from their roots, the problems continue to be studied in 
an ad hoc, empiricistic manner, even in cases where the issues to 
which they were once related have been visibly settled. The criteria 
for selecting problems become matters of fashion, even ritual. 

If this is true in general, it is particularly so with regard to the 
study of social stratification. The original political issue, namely, the 
attack upon hereditary privilege, has expired; and in those societies 
in which there are students of social mobility, that is, modern in- 
dustrial societies, even the fight against the extremes of inequality 
generated by early capitalism is no longer the issue it once was. The 
middle class has triumphed, and the standard of living, more 
uniform throughout the society as a whole, has risen. Detached 
from these massive facts, the persistent interest in inequality per se 
must of necessity focus upon the existing social distinctions and 
inequalities to which, in practice, more importance tends to be given 
than to the more fundamental political and economic equalities. 
Within such a framework one is not theoretically prepared to raise 
the question whether these social inequalities are in fact more or less 
decisive than the equalities that exist in that same society. Yet, until 
one raises this question, how can one even begin to account for the 
pressures towards leveling and mediocritization? 

Beyond all this, the habits of empiricism are as pronounced in this 
sphere as in any other that one can name. To so many of those 
studies which have patiently and carefully shown that there is a 
little more social mobility here and a little less there, one cannot 
help wondering from time to time what difference it all makes. 

It is the singular merit of Social Mobility in Industrial Society that 
its authors are acutely aware of this state of affairs. Their insistence 
that research which does not have an intellectual rationale will prove 
to have an anti-intellectual one is a most healthy and welcome canon 
in the contemporary situation. Their intention in this book is thus 
nothing less than a most serious attempt to reconnect the more 
significant findings of a generation’s work in this area with the most 
substantial questions to which they point. 

The book is, in the first instance, a collation of the authors’ own 
findings in a study of labor mobility in Oakland, California, together 
with a most comprehensive sweep of international, comparative re- 
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search in this field. To a lesser degree they also make use of histor- 
ical comparisons and certainly prepare the ground for a more inten- 
sive sociological use of such data. A major part of the study is an 
attempt to clear up the popular misimpression that European socie- 
ties are simply more closed than the American and to establish 
precisely in what sense this is or is not the case. As they show, the 
crude rate of occupational mobility in the United States, from un- 
skilled rural occupations upwards, is very similar to the rates in a 
number of industrialized countries. Furthermore, the over-all occupa- 
tional structures of these countries, that is, the proportion of people 
in different types of occupations, are similar. (There is in these 
respects an excellent summary of the facts of an industrialized oc- 
cupational structure on pages 83-85.) They thus refute the hypo- 
thesis that high social mobility or, to be more precise, occupational 
mobility, is incompatible with the existence of marked distinctions of 
status or social class. One might even go farther and argue that in a 
society where there are stable and clear distinctions of status and 
rank, there may paradoxically be more social mobility than in an 
egalitarian society. On the one hand there may be selection pro- 
cedures from above, such as becoming the protégé of a powerful 
patron, which are not present in the same degree in a society where 
everyone is more or less equal and on his own. On the other hand, 
change in occupation can mean much more—and can be the basis 
of a more permanent change in status—when it is connected with 
different life styles and different manners which permeate one’s 
whole existence and which are not directly dependent upon wealth. 
Where there is no firm ladder, to use a metaphorical example, there 
may be much movement but much less of clear social progression. 

Granted, then, that the mass of opportunities for occupational 
mobility are roughly the same in industrialized America and Europe, 
what is the relation between social mobility and democratic egalitar- 
ianism, that is, the belief that opportunities are greater in America 
than in Europe? The authors state that they can only assume that 
this belief is more widespread in America. (Here it seems to me they 
might have considered the possibility that a major support for this 
belief and a clue to its precise meaning were the expectations and 
achievements of European immigrants in raising their absolute stand- 
ard of living above that which they could realistically have 
achieved in Europe.) In any event they properly lead the under- 
standing of egalitarianism back to that upon which it solidly stands: 
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the effective political equalization and the egalitarianism in manners 
that this brings about. As the authors assert, these are not a matter 
of belief but a reality. They do not, of course, deny that there are 
inequalities in income levels, occupational classes, and levels of 
social estimation generally. But what is more important, as they 
argue, is that these inequalities arise in a political framework which 
has been unaffected by a feudal past and by the effect which this in 
turn would have upon the very conception of status distinctions, dif- 
ferences in life styles, bearing, and modes of education. 

In the establishment of their thesis the authors have brought 
together a truly massive amount of information and have taken the 
opportunity to range into a number of interesting by-ways. It was 
illuminating, for instance, to learn that the long-standing view about 
the superior propensity of German Protestants towards capitalistic 
activities is more questionable than had been thought to be the case. 
The original study upon which this view was based contended 
among other things that Protestants owned 60 per cent of taxable 
property. The authors cite a later study by Kurt Samuelsson,’ who, 
in re-examining the issue, found that this was in fact precisely the 
percentage of Protestants in the population at that time. 

Especially worthy of mention is the question upon which the study 
closes. The authors bring to a head their varied observations on the 
relationship between mobility, individual happiness, and the stability 
of society by explicitly questioning the assumption that high mobility 
and greater equality of opportunity lead to greater human happiness 
in a completely unproblematic way. They thus reopen for discussion 
what had become the dogmatic starting point of so much recent re- 
search in this area. This seems to be highly desirable, if for no other 
reason than to understand what this assumption means. 

In all of this, I wonder whether the psychological assumptions 
underlying some of the facts guiding their formulation of the ques- 
tion are not much more problematic than they seem. The authors 
speak of an achievement drive as productive of psychic discontent 
and have in mind as a model for this an insatiable quest for relative 
superiority in prestige, power, or wealth. Yet is all orientation to- 
wards achievement, is all ambition as such, of this character? Are 
there not certain goals, such as, most obviously, the pursuit of sci- 


(Stockholm: Kooperativa Férbundet, 
*Kurt Samuelsson, Ekonomi och religion 1957).—Ed. 
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entific truth, which are intrinsically desirable for their own sake and 
of which the pursuit is certainly not productive of any kind of 
psychic discontent rooted in anomic envy? A psychology which can 
at best account for the latter only by reducing it to the former would 
then seem to create insuperable difficulties. Not the least of these 
would be its inability to distinguish in a clear and satisfactory way 
between the pursuit of truth and the pursuit of approval, granted 
that they may in cases appear to be the same. What is thus at issue, 
and what the authors themselves point to in their reservation about 
the typicality of the status-obsessed, is the possibility of a psychology 
which can distinguish precisely between these two orientations to- 
ward achievement. This seems to be crucial since it is only through a 
clarification of the psychological issues involved that one can ap- 
proach the fundamental problem posed by social mobility in an 
egalitarian society. This is the maintenance of respect for high stand- 
atds of excellence or achievement and, in particular, for those 
standard-setting institutions which protect and support this type of 
achievements rather than the other. It is on such grounds that they 
logically question the good of unlimited social mobility. Now one 
may grant the validity of this diagnosis for an important range of 
facts about contemporary society, if one does not forget about the 
aspirations of the really great empire-builders and conquerors who 
did not seem to have been suffering in any way. But even on levels 
below the successful giants, one wonders whether all desire to 
achieve, all ambition, even all energy as such is intrinsically patho- 
logical as something which necessarily forces the individual into 
an insatiable quest for status. What about craftsmanship in the 
widest sense of this word? Is this really productive of anomic 
envy? What reflection about this suggests is that in the connection 
between high mobility and psychological disorder, it is not so much 
the rate of mobility qua rate which is the primary cause of disorder 
as it is the kind of mobility going on in the society and the standards 
it raises to prominence. Specifically, this would be a kind which 
subordinates the claims of craftsmanship, which rests upon finite 
capacities, to certain generalized symbols of conventional prestige, 
which are intrinsically unlimited, of which wealth is the most ob- 
vious example. In the extreme this would be the kind of mobility 
going on in a society in which nothing at all counted except money 
or some kind of status equivalent. To assimilate all mobility to this 
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necessarily obscures the fact that even in a competitive, commercial 
society some measure of genuine self-respect, based upon doing 
well what one can, is possible at all levels of the society, as well 
as mutual respect between people of different capacities and with 
different rewards, which are not the cause of anomic envy because 
they are regarded as right. If one does not distinguish between 
these two orientations toward achievement and these two kinds of 
mobility, one will make a valid critique of the costs of high mobility 
but in a way which at the same time deprives whatever approxima- 
tion exists in a society to the workings of a fair and socially harmo- 
nious merit system of its sanction. The difficulty, however, is that 
for some considerabie time in the history of thought we have been 
wedded to a psychologicai theory which looks upon man as en- 
slaved to his amour-propre, and, therewith, upon human life as a 
ceaseless status race. If, however, this is radicalized and there really 
is nothing above vanity in the human horizon, then craftsmanship 
can be at best only a means to its demands. As such, craftsmanship 
and standards of excellence lose any independent status—in both the 
life of societies and the life of the individuals—as a basis of self- 
respect and happiness. A merit system based upon such standards 
then becomes meaningless as a criterion for seeing the precise char- 
acter of the kind of social mobility going on in a specific society. It is 
for this reason that a theoretical framework which rests upon this 
image of man cannot distinguish between healthy and pathological 
mobility. Now when the authors, faced with these difficulties, are 
driven to question, as they do in their concluding essay, the uni- 
versality of the obsession with status, they may be guilty of some 
inconsistency inasmuch as their remarks on the pathology of an 
achievement drive partake of this premise. What is of greater im- 
portance, however, is the degree to which this reservation constitutes 
a genuinely fresh turn in the analysis of stratification, for it rests 
upon an awareness of the limitation of one of the most deeply em- 
bedded psychological postulates now in vogue. This seems to be 
crucial since it is only through a clarification of the psychological 
issues involved that one can approach the fundamental problems 
about social mobility in an egalitarian society that they have so 
forthrightly raised. 


Smith College 





RESEARCH NOTE 


A NOTATION TECHNIQUE FOR SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS 


By F. B. Waisanen 


THE COUNTLESS productive appli- 
cations of Guttman scaling in re- 
cent years have firmly established 
the value of the technique in social 
research. There are obvious ad- 
vantages in knowing that the vari- 
ables in our research can be ex- 
pressed along a single continuum, 
as contrasted to the case where 
measurement and interpretation 
must be directed toward clusters 
of unknown factors. While the 
value of the innovation is estab- 
lished, there is relevance in 
Stouffer’s observation: . the 
longest and hardest job in pro- 
ducing an innovation which will 
take hold is usually the job of 
making it practical and econom- 
ical.” 

Many of the techniques for 
scalogram analysis proposed to 


*Samuel A. Stouffer, “Measurement in 


Sociology,” Am. Soc. Rev., 18:591-97 
(1953). 
* Techniques have been proposed 


among others by Stouffer et al., Measure- 
ment and Prediction (Princeton, N.J., 
1950); Riley et al., Sociological Studies 
in Scale Analysis (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1954); Eric Marder, ‘Linear Notation in 
Scalogram Analysis,” Public Opinion 


date present problems of prac- 
ticality and economy.” Frequently 
when there is need for scale anal- 
ysis of data, particularly in pre- 
liminary and “‘field’”’ phases of a 
study, convenient equipment for 
scaling is not always readily avail- 
able. The technique proposed here 
can be effectively utilized in such 
circumstances. 

This notation technique cer- 
tainly is not competitive with cir- 
cumstances where IBM equipment 
is available and assistants are 
present to manage the clerical 
work.’ There is no argument here 
that this technique makes other 
methods obsolete. There are not- 
able advantages in using systems 
(for example, multicolored cubes, 
as Taves has used in Minnesota) * 
which permit adjustments by rows 
Quarterly, 5:417-31. 

>There may be occasions where this 
technique may be profitably utilized 
even with the availability of IBM equip- 
ment. One such instance may be the case 
where preliminary scale analysis based 
upon a limited number of pretest respon- 
dents is needed. 

“The Colorado “Gradgram” is a cur- 


rently available instrument which utilizes 
the cube principle. 
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and columns at the same time. But 
such advantages are costly ones, 
often beyond the means of those 
social scientists who have neither 
foundation support (of whom 
there are undoubtedly many) nor 
available funds of their own (of 
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ample, score “4” for a “most 
favorable” response, ‘3’ for the 
next, and so on to “0” for the 
“most unfavorable” response pos- 
sibility. Sum the individual item 
responses for each respondent, 
thus giving each respondent a 
“total score.” An alternative sys- 
tem of scoring respondents in this 





whom there are undoubtedly 
more). The technique of type- 
Itens 
R 1 2 3 
Zz XXXX XXXX XXXX 
2 XXXX XXXX XXXX 
3 XXXXK XXXX XXX 
4 x XXXX XXXX 
5 XXXX XXXX XXX 
6 XXX XXXX x 
7 XXXX XXXX 
8 XXXX XXX x 
9 xX XXX 
10 xx XXX x 


ee 

ne 
bad 
” 


xX 


4 5 6 7 
XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX 
XXXX AXXX XXXX XXXX 
XXXX xX XXXX XXXX 
XXXX XXX xX XXXX 
XXX x XXX XXX 
XXX XXXX x XXXX 
XXXX XXXX XXX 
xX XXX xX XXX 
XXX XXX xX 
x xX XXX 
xx x 


™ 
* 


FIGURE 1 


writer notation here described has 
been designed to overcome some 
of the problems of practicality and 
economy attributed to other nota- 
tion techniques. 


THE PROCEDURE 


Step 1. Score respondents by 
any arbitrary system of weighing 
item responses. If the items have 
five response possibilities, for ex- 


first step is to count the number 
of “most favorable’’ responses 
made. Both methods will give 
satisfactory results. 

Step 2. Order the respon- 
dents from highest score to low- 
est. If the scoring was done on the 
basis of marginal frequencies, 
order the respondents from “‘larg- 
est number of most favorable re- 
sponses” to ‘‘smallest number of 
most favorable responses.” 
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Step 3. Record the data by 
typewriter. Since this procedure 
will involve extensive use of the 
tabulator on the typewriter, a ma- 
chine with tabulator setting on the 
keyboard has obvious advantages. 

If all the items are five-re- 
sponse, set the tabs on the type- 
writer five or six spaces apart. This 
will permit recording a “most fav- 
orable’”” response in the form of 
four ‘‘x’s,” the ‘‘most unfavorable” 
as a blank, and permit tabular 
progression to the next stop, leav- 
ing a space between items. Figure 
1 illustrates, with hypothetical 
data, the pattern which results 
after this first notation of data. 
Items, numbered 1 through 7, ap- 
pear as columns, and respondents, 
1 through 12, appear as rows. Re- 
spondents 1 and 2, since they an- 
swered all items “‘most favorably” 
(xxxx), have a total score of 28. 
Respondent 12 has the lowest 
total score, four, obtained from 
“most unfavorable” responses to 
every item except 3, 4, and 7. 

At this point it is possible to 
make carbon copies of this data 
notation. Then, if it appears at the 
conclusion of the analysis that a 

*The determination of point of least 
error can be quickly determined by using 
a straightedge in the visual examination 
process. For example, to determine the 
number of errors which would result from 
a combination which would treat “xxxx”’ 
responses as favorable and all others “un- 
favorable,” proceed as follows: lay a 
straightedge over any item and cover the 
first three columns of ‘‘x’s’’ for that item. 
This will leave a single column of ‘“‘x’s” 


uncovered; each uncovered “x” will rep- 
resent a “most favorable’ response 
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more satisfactory scale picture 
might be obtained with different 
combinations, it will be possible to 
come back to this point and pro- 
ceed again in terms of outlined 
procedure. 

Step 4. Examination will 
now permit combination of re- 
sponse categories to minimize 
error. This step will involve estab- 
lishing breaking points for each 
item, i.e., division of the responses 
to a “favorable-unfavorable” di- 
chotomy. The rule of thumb which 
applies to establishing the break- 
ing point demands that it be made 
at the point of Jeast error.® In 
Figure 2, item 1, establishing the 
breaking point between respond- 
ents 8 and 9 results in one error; 
dividing at any other point would 
increase the number of errors. In 
item 1, fours (xxxx) and threes 
(xxx) are termed “favorable’’ re- 
sponses. Similarly, item 2 has no 
errors, item 3 has one error, and 
so on. In item 2, only the four 
(xxxx) responses are termed “‘fav- 
orable,” while in item 3, fours 
(xxxx) and threes (xxx) are des- 
ignated “favorable.” 

Step 5. After the combina- 


(xxxx). The breaking point for that 
combination is made at the point where 
errors are fewest (i.e., where there are 
fewest ‘‘x’s’” below the breaking point, 
and fewest blanks above it). By shifting 
the straightedge over one column of 
“x’s’’ a similar test may be made for the 
combination which would treat “xxxx” 
and ‘xxx’? responses as “favorable” and 
all others unfavorable, etc. These error 
counts are, of course, tentative; many of 
them will disappear as items and respon- 
dents are reordered later in the analysis. 
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tions have been made and the 
breaking points have been estab- 
lished at the point of least error, 
circle all “unfavorable” responses 
in every item. 

Step 6. Number the items in 
order from “most difficult’ to 
“least difficult.” The “most dif- 
ficult” item is one which has the 
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“least difficult’” and secure the 
items in this new order with tape, 
staples, or in any other convenient 
way. The new item arrangement is 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

Step 8. It is now possible to 
assign a scale type for each te- 
spondent. The criterion for type 
assignment is one of ‘‘least error.” 




















Items 
R 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. %xxxXX = 8 XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX 
2 %XXXX =%XXXX =%XXXX =j%XXXX $|.XXXX XXXX XXXX 
3  %XXXX XXXX XXX XXXX xx) XXXX  XXXX 
4 XXXX -XXKX  XXXX (KXX) CK&XD XXXX 
5 XXXX XXXX XXX C&xx) Cx C&xx) XXX 
6 xxx XXXX (E>) Caer) XXXX CO XXXX 
7 = XXXX = XxXxXx CD) XXXX ©) XXXX XXX 
8 %xxxx (Ex) OD CX (xxx) CxxX Xxx 
°O @® * @@&c = 
La @®A2 OQ CO ® xm 
1@ @Oo @@2@ 2 © 
2O CO &® @D 2 CO @ 

(6) (5) (4) (3) (1) (2) (7) 

FIGURE 2 


fewest favorable responses. The 
breaking points established in Step 
4 above furnish the basis for this 
ordering. (See Figure 2.) 

Step 7. Separate the items 
from each other. In other words, 
the data are cut out in columns, 
keeping each item intact and also 
maintaining the respondent-num- 
ber column. Then reorder the 
items from “most difficult’ to 


At this point, it is also possible to 
determine the number of errors 
in the rank-ordering and to com- 
pute the coefficient of reproduc- 
ibility. The coefficient of reproduc- 
ibility is computed by dividing the 
number of errors by the number of 
responses and subtracting from 
1.000. The lower limit for the ac- 
ceptable CR may be set at about 
90. 
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Figure 3 illustrates the pro-_ spondent to the scale type nearest 


cedure of assigning scale type. Re- 
spondents 1 and 2 belong in scale 
type 1, with no errors. Respond- 











the middle of the scale. 


Consider the following two 


hypothetical cases, the responses of 











R 5 6 4 3 2 1 7 S*Ef 
1 XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX 1-0 
2 XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX 1-0 
3 (ex) XXXX XXXX XXX XXXX XXXX xXXxx 2-0 
4 (&xX) (xx) XXXX XXXX XXXX Cx) xxxx 3-1 
5 & Cex) (xx) XXX «= XXXX©=—-XXXK_— XXX 4-0 
6 xXxxx (x) (xx) Cc) XXXX XXX Xxxx 5-1 
7 ¢3 XXXX = -XXXX (_) XXXX XXXX XXX 2-1 
8 (xxx) CX) Cx) C) Cx) XXXX XXX 6-0 
BO @® = @® Om m 
10 € 3 (xx) Cc) x) (xxx) Cxx) xXx 7-0 
ne OO ® CO ® @® © +0 
2O OO ® @ OO ® »* 

(1) (2) (3) (4 (5) (6) (7) 4 

*S = scale type {E = errors 

a 4. 
CR = 1.000 — “* -95 
FIGURE 3 


ent 3, since he has answered every 
item favorably except number 5, 
the “most difficult’’ item, is as- 
signed to scale type 2. There is a 
considerable shift in the case of re- 
spondent 7, who is assigned scale 
type 2, with one error, the error 
in his case being the unfavorable 
response in item 3. 

If a respondent can be assigned 
to two scale types with the same 
error count in each, the rule of 
thumb calls for moving the re- 


respondents 13 and 14 to seven 
items: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
13 (xx) xxxx (Xx) XXXX XXX XXXX XXXX 
14 (x) (xx) (xx) xxxx (x) xxxx xxx 


Respondent 13 could be assigned 
to either scale type 2 or 4 on the 
basis of “‘least error.’’ Assigned to 
scale type 2, he would have one 
error, the “unfavorable” response 
to item 3. Assigned to scale type 4, 
he would still have one error, the 
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“favorable’” response to item 2. 
Since seven dichotomously treated 
items would generally produce 
eight scale types, respondent 13 
would be assigned scale type 4, 
which is closest to the middle of 
the total number of scale types. 
Similarly, respondent 14 could be 
assigned to either scale type 4 or 
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in form, it is necessary to type out 
only one half of the final scale, 
i.e., only the “favorable” responses 
need be recorded. If only one half 
of the scale is typed out, errors will 
appear both as “x’s’ outside the 
parallelogram pattern and as blank 
spaces within the pattern. If the 


full scale is typed out, errors will 


R 5 6 4 2.24 @ oe 6 4243 2 i F 
i x =x x x = 
2 x XxX x xX X 
cf x x x xX X x x 
3 x xt =< ES = x 
4 x xX X x x =< x 
5 x Xs. = x “<= 
6 x x x x Xx 
8 x x x <= x x 
9 x x x <x =< x x 
10 x x = = a St 
a2 x xX XxX x = 
12 x xX Xx x x 

CR= 86 

FIGURE 4 


scale type 6; each would produce 
one error. But again, since scale 
type 4 would be nearer to the mid- 
dle of the scale, respondent 14 
would be assigned that scale type. 

Step 9. It is now possible to 
type the final scale, reordering the 
respondents on the basis of scale 
type assigned in step 8. If the 
combinations are all dichotomous 


tt. 9.99 


appear only as ‘‘x’s’ outside the 
scale pattern. Figure 4 illustrates 
the full scale. 

Step 10. Since the coeff- 
cient of reproducibility has already 
been computed in Step 5, this final 
step involves an examination of 
the final scale picture to determine 
if the other criteria of a Guttman 
scale are fulfilled. 
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(a) The errors should be ran- 
dom. Solid streaks of errors by the 
same type of respondent suggest 
that other variables are at issue in 
the particular item in which the 
error streaks appear. 

(6) The number of items 
should be adequate. Although 
there is nothing fixed and final 
about this criterion, Guttman sug- 
gests that twenty answer categories 
might be considered adequate. 
Twenty answer categories can be 
obtained, of course, from ten di- 
chotomous items, from seven 
trichotomous items, or any other 
similar combination. 

(c) The range of marginal fre- 
quencies should disclose several 
items in which there is a 50-50 
to 60-40 distribution in terms of 
““favorableness-unfavorableness.” 

(d) It is also important to ex- 
amine the ‘extreme’ items, i.e., 
the “most difficult’’ and “‘least dif- 
ficult,” to check on the ratio of 
errors to non-errors. An extreme 
item can under certain circum- 
stances produce a spuriously high 
coefficient of reproducibility. It is 
generally important in the case of 
these extreme items for the non- 
errors to exceed the errors.® 

(e) At this point, it is assumed 
that an adequate number of re- 
spondents has been utilized. In 
general, at least one hundred re- 


*The determination of chance repro- 
ducibility can be undertaken at this point. 
Procedures for such analysis are outlined 
in Riley et gl., op. cit. See also Herbert 
Menzel, “A New Coefficient for Scalo- 
gram Analysis,” Public Opinion Quar- 
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spondents are recommended to 
permit conclusions regarding the 
presence of a Guttman scale.’ 


TRICHOTOMOUS ITEMS 


Although this outline of 
typewriter notation has attended 
only to the case where all items 
were combined into dichotomous 
form, it is possible to maintain 
trichotomies with relatively minor 
adjustments in the procedure. The 
case in empirical research, how- 
ever, where the need for trichot- 
omous items is pressing and un- 
deniable is undoubtedly quite rare. 
In practical and preliminary scal- 
ing work, therefore, trichotomous 
items can be discerned in Step 4 of 
the procedure outlined and rec- 
ognized as giving additional sup- 
port to the assumption of scal- 
ability; it may be sufficient then, to 
recognize this additional support 
and to proceed with a dichotomous 
combination for more rapid anal- 
ysis and a scale pattern which can 
be more effectively examined in 
terms of the various criteria of a 
Guttman scale. 


ADVANTAGES 


The system proposed here 
has at least the following advan- 
tages: 


terly, 17:268-80. 

‘These criteria are largely arbitrary, of 
course. Obviously, the larger the number 
of items and respondents, the more con- 
fidence we can attach to a scale which 
conforms to the other criteria. 
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(1) It is fairly rapid. Many ap- 
plications of the technique indi- 
cate that a set of data involving 
twelve five-response items and one 
hundred respondents can be scaled 
in two to three hours. 

(2) It is economical. No special 
mechanical device other than the 
usually available typewriter is 
needed. 

(3) It minimizes the procedural 
disasters which may come in the 
form of overturned slats filled 
with steel shot or grease pencil 
marks which become smudged in 
handling. 
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(4) It permits scalogram anal- 
ysis of an unlimited number of 
respondents and an unlimited 
number of items without the need 
for additional mechanical equip- 
ment. 

(5) It furnishes a complete 
record of operations which is avail- 
able for rechecking. 

(6) Most crucially, as a func- 
tion of various advantages listed 
above, it promotes the availability 
of Guttman scalogram analysis to 
any interested researcher. 


Michigan State University 
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SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MYSTICAL TRADITION. By David 
Bakan. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1958. 


“Wir sind so klug, und dennoch spukt’s im Tegel.” 
—GOETHE, Faust, pT. 11, WALPURGISNACHT SCENE 


IN THIS book David Bakan, professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Missouri, emerges with a novel and 
highly intriguing approach to the his- 
tory of ideas, combining the methods 
of traditional Kualturgeschichte with 
those of psychoanalytic biography. 
At the outset of his examination 
Bakan confronts the obscurity sur- 
rounding the intellectual antecedents 
of psychoanalysis and discounts the 
idea that such an elaborate and co- 
herent system of ideas could spring 
de novo from the mind of one man, 
and a middle-aged man at that. 
Searching for rays of light that might 
illuminate this problem, he finds re- 
peated hints scattered throughout 
Freud’s writings, suggestive of the hy- 
pothesis that it was not “entirely a 
matter of chance that the first advo- 
cate of psychoanalysis was a Jew” 
(Freud, Col, Papers, 5:174-75). The 
clearest of these hints, one to which 
Bakan alludes but which (perhaps 
significantly) he does not quote di- 
rectly, is contained in the Preface to 
the Hebrew edition of Totem and 
Taboo. Here Freud proclaims his es- 
sential Jewishness and predicts that 
“some day, no doubt, it will become 
accessible to the scientific mind.” 
Bakan takes up the challenge implicit 
in these words and finds the key to 
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the riddle of the origin of psycho- 
analysis in Freud’s concern with the 
figure of Moses. 

Bakan combines imagination with 
careful scholarship in his psychoana- 
lytic exploration of the labyrinthine 
underworld of Freud’s thought. He 
uncovers Freud’s messianic identifica- 
tion, his symbolic apostasy and its 
relation to the conception of the Devil 
as suspended superego, and finally, 
the parallelism between Freudian 
theory and technique and certain as- 
pects of Jewish mysticism. The par- 
allels to which he points are the sim- 
ilarity between the methodology of 
biblical (or, more strictly, Torah) 
exegesis as practiced in the Zohar, and 
the Freudian technique of dream in- 
terpretation; the similarity between 
the method of “skipping and jumping” 
advocated by Abulafia and free asso- 
ciation; and the prevalence of overtly 
sexual imagery in Jewish mysticism. 

Bakan argues that frequently in the 
history of science (he mentions Kep- 
ler, Newton, and Fechner) the sci- 
entist draws his impulse for a giant 
step forward from a substratum of 
mystical or theological ideas, the su- 
pernatural aspects of which are dis- 
carded in the process of rationaliza- 
tion. He thus builds his thesis on the 
proposition that Jewish mysticism 
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formed the subsoil out of which psy- 
choanalytic theory and technique could 
grow. 

As an exercise in psychoanalytic bi- 
ography Bakan’s book is worthy of its 
subject and may be warmly recom- 
mended to every devotee of this type 
of writing. But it is much more than 
just that, and here enters its specific 
interest for the sociologist. In furnish- 
ing the sociocultural context within 
which _ psychoanalysis _ originated, 
Bakan introduces the historical con- 
flict between rabbinism and Jewish 
mysticism and the association of the 
latter with messianic movements. This 
conflict reaches its critical point with 
the emergence of Jews from the isola- 
tion of the ghetto into the mainstream 
of European thought. Thus Bakan de- 
scribes Freud not simply as a scientist 
drawing his ideas from the storehouse 
of lore transmitted by his Jewish cul- 
ture; he depicts him as a focus—a 
point of crystallization—of sociological 
strains inherent in culture contact. It 
would appear to us that the origins of 
other movements besides psycholanal- 
ysis, notably Zionism and Marxism, 
could well be illumined by this kind of 
approach. Bakan also shows how cer- 
tain aspects of this particular instance 
of culture contact, namely anti-Semi- 
tism in its modern form, would make 
it likely that Freud should hide (or 
perhaps repress) the ideological roots 
from which psychoanalysis drew its 
substance. (Very wisely he leaves open 
the question of how far the evolution 
of psychoanalysis out of mysticism was 
consciously contrived by Freud.) 

Bakan succeeds in evoking by means 
of hints, allusions, and impressionistic 
vignettes, a vivid image of the subtle 
interplay of sociocultural and person- 
ality factors that played a part in the 
origin of psychoanalysis. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he fails to unravel 
sufficiently clearly, at any rate for the 
taste of a sociologist, the dynamics 
involved in this process. Here we have 
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an instance (and Freud himself, of 
course, furnishes another) of a man 
who can hide as much by the sheer 
lucidity of his writing as he reveals. 

Had Bakan gone into the question 
of cultural dynamics more analytically, 
we believe he would have been able to 
return to an examination of Freud’s 
writings and find material to suggest 
that the mythical substratum out of 
which Freud’s thought evolved was 
wider than the Jewish mystical tradi- 
tion alone. Indeed, he practically ad- 
mits this when he points out that 
Freud’s devil was not a Jewish one. 
(The Jewish conception of Satan, in 
origin, is that of the ‘prosecuting 
attorney” on the day of judgment. 
This would appear to be more akin to 
a direct personification of the superego 
than a suspension of it.) It must be 
quite clear to anyone acquainted with 
Goethe’s Faust that Freud’s devil is 
Mephisto and none other. In the early 
writings of Freud, upon which Bakan 
bases his discussion of the devil theme, 
Mephisto is introduced in his guise of 
emancipator from crabbed_ scholasti- 
cism (the authoritarian superego). 
Later on, in Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple, Mephisto appears again; this 
time in his other guise—as the spirit 
of negation (death instinct). Indeed, 
Freud calls himself an advocatus 
diaboli for introducing the death in- 
stinct there (Freud, Complete Works, 
18:59). 

In all fairness we must hasten to 
point out that Bakan nowhere lays 
claim to having exhausted Freud’s in- 
tellectual antecedents by reference to 
the Jewish mystical tradition. It is sug- 
gested, however, that a fuller analysis 
of the sociocultural dynamics to which 
Bakan so brilliantly alludes, and of the 
interplay of these with the personality 
of Freud, would have revealed the 
latter not just as a Moravian Jew 
entering Viennese culture, but also, in 
a very real sense, as a Viennese literate 
intellectual of his time—very much 
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under the sway of the imagery in 
Goethe’s Faust. (Indeed, more than 
one-half of Freud’s literary quotations 
stem from this source.) And, we may 
add, Freud was the first person who 
allowed himself to understand the 
meaning of the play. 

We believe that the true subter- 
ranean source of psychoanalysis is to 
be found in the simultaneous conflict 
and cohabitation of those demons 
which gleam in the pages of Zohar 
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with those which sparkle in the ir- 
idescent lines of Goethe’s Faust. In 
attempting to trace Freud’s thought to 
its Caput Nili, Bakan has added a 
“Semitic Walpurgisnacht” to take its 
place beside Goethe’s Nordic and Clas- 
sical ones as a well-spring of psycho- 
analysis, and for this we are in his 
debt. 


GEORGE ZOLLSCHAN 
University of Missouri 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION. By Harry A. Wilmer. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 373 pp. $8.75. 


THE subtitle, A Therapeutic Commu- 
nity, is a more accurate specification of 
content than the misleadingly larger 
embrace of the title given this work 
by its psychiatrist author. The book 
deals with a ten-month period during 
which 939 patients were admitted and 
processed for further intensive treat- 
ment under circumstances still experi- 
mental, the therapeutic milieu or com- 
munity. Wilmer is properly cognizant 
of his theoretical debt to Jones, Rees, 
and Main in England and to Bettel- 
heim and Redl in the United States. 
The uniqueness of the population is 
acknowledged. “All of the patients 
were male; most of them were young 
and most of them were in their first 
major illness; all of them and also the 
staff belonged to a military service and 
thus shared a common culture. . . 

Like most mental institutions we had 
_to deal with large numbers of patients 
without a large staff of trained pro- 
fessional workers. Like the state hos- 
pital, in particular, we also had to 
accept all patients sent to us: there 
was no opportunity to transfer them to 
another institution for any reason 
whatsoever. Almost half the patients 
with whom we dealt were psychotics 
(44.4 per cent) and many of them 
were very sick.” Some of these features 
were liabilities, e.g., Navy policy to 


have the ward a closed one, inability 
to select patients, turnover of staff and 
patient personnel; but other features 
were important assets, particularly the 
military structuring of the total situa- 
tion uniting patients and staff, the 
common culture and esprit as a sup- 
portive influence, and quite important, 
the insight, humaneness, strength, and 
honesty of Dr. Wilmer himself. In an 
appendix of consultants’ evaluations, 
Gregory Bateson isolates this matter 
of the “affective integrity” of the ther- 
apist as one of the cardinal require- 
ments for success. The inability to 
select and balance cases in the commu- 
nity of the ward turned out to have 
utility insofar as the psychotics and 
neurotics, the moderately and severely 
disturbed, had a contrapuntal effect 
upon each other. 

The major innovations introduced 
over previous practice were the elimi- 
nation of the quiet room, discontin- 
uance of the use of drugs for sleep or 
sedation, and institution of a daily 
hour for community meeting, when 
patients could discuss their feelings. 
Depriving the staff of the traditional 
physical agencies of force and author- 
ity required their re-education (con- 
version) as well as the re-education of 
patients shipped in from other hos- 
pitals where drugs, restraints, isola- 
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tion, etc. had been employed. Instead, 
patients and staff were led to the 
image of a therapeutic community 
where all had roles as_ responsible 
adults examining their behavior in an 
attempt to understand their failures 
and to develop more appropriate pat- 
terns. Military tradition and routine, 
common courtesy, and professional re- 
sponsibility were all employed to struc- 
ture the situation so as to maximize 
the patients’ ability to control them- 
selves and remain responsive to the de- 
mands of the social situation. How 
well Dr. Wilmer succeeded is borne 
out by tables and charts which quanti- 
tatively report actual behaviors. 

In summary, “We believed, rather, 
that patients could deal with their 
anxiety and could use it, with what 
help we could give them, to worry 
through to a solution of their prob- 
lems. The philosophy of the ward 
was, therefore, not a tranquilizing one, 
but one in which the patients were 
forced by circumstances to face reality, 
to face their feelings, to face each 
other, and to face themselves and the 
socio-environmental situation.” 
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Two additional tantalizing bits: (1) 
Why is the commitment rate so ap- 
parently uneven for different types of 
vessels; i.e., is the climate and amount 
of stress so dissimilar as to result in 
differential rates of breakdown? (2) 
A very promising and stimulating role 
typology was developed in this project 
based upon the voluntary location of 
patients for the group meetings. Cer- 
tain behavior patterns and role con- 
stellations seemed characteristically to 
occur in particular spots, regardless of 
the identity of the actor. These types 
were vividly labeled, “coroner’s chair, 
invisible chair, grandmother/grand- 
father chair (staff), limelight chair, 
speaker of the house chair, preacher’s 
chair, retreat chair, chair of the de- 
parted, guest of honor chair, witness 
or counsel chair, right hand chair, and 
sniper’s chair.” Replications and com- 
parative analyses of similarities and 
differences in differently structured 
groups should prove valuable. 


IRWIN D. RINDER 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION. A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR. By Herbert H. Hyman. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 


175 pp. 


TuIs is the first in a series of pro- 
jected inventories in the psychology of 
politics carried out by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. In _ this 
work, Professor Hyman reviews stud- 
ies in the area of political socialization, 
extracting the conclusions on the learn- 
ing of political behavior. Future works 
will deal with cognition and with 
mental organization. 

The book is a useful compendium 
of studies and findings. Hyman has 
organized the research to date around 
questions of age-group differentiation, 
points of beginning of political behav- 
ior, and agencies of political socializa- 


tion. It is an even more useful book, 
however, as an unwitting testimony to 
some of the deficiencies in the current 
study of politics, especially by methods 
of opinion-survey research. 

Hyman’s interest in political social- 
ization is stated in the opening chapter. 
If political systems are to be stable, 
he writes, “humans must learn their 
political behavior early and well and 
persist in it. Otherwise there would be 
no regularity—perhaps even chaos” 
(p. 17). It is important, then, to begin 
political psychology with the study of 
socialization. He distinguishes between 
different objects of such study, as 
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elites, masses, etc. This inventory is 
restricted to the studies of the political 
behavior of the mass. (No rationale 
for this choice is offered.) Political 
behavior has two aspects, as Hyman 
views it: political participation and 
political orientation. The latter is 
especially related here to radical-con- 
servative positions and to authoritar- 
ian-democratic ideologies. 

The bulk of the studies reviewed are 
opinion surveys of national samples, 
voting studies of national or local 
samples, and specific studies of smaller 
groups, usually of college or high 
school students. Few studies are cited 
which investigate the socialization of 
persons playing political roles other 
than those of mass observer or voter. 
Neither the activist nor the politician 
is studied. 

The studies inventoried provide a 
convincing case for the proposition 
that political belief and party prefer- 
ence, like many aspects of human be- 
havior, are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation through similar 
socialization channels. A series of sur- 
veys from different sources are con- 
sistent in showing that political at- 
titudes are fixed by the conclusion of 
high school, especially political party 
preference. Ideological allegiances are 
fixed later, but they, like party prefer- 
ence, tend to follow parental attitudes. 
Even subgroup patterns, such as class 
and_ religious differentiation, are 
formed by late adolescence and follow 
the parental lead. 

Yet political patterns do change, as 
candidates continue to learn to their 
pleasant surprise and bitter regret. The 
cited studies suggest three important 
sources of change, three ways in which 
age-group similarities are weakened. 

(1) The similarity to parent is less- 
ened as the person moves into new 
areas and is absorbed by new reference 
groups. Socially and geographically 
mobile people are more likely to show 
differences from _ parental political 
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attitudes than static persons. One type 
of pertinent finding is that which 
shows that the majority in the area 
exerts a more salient influence than 
the minority. Republicans moving to 
dominantly Democratic areas are more 
likely to become Democrats than 
Democrats moving to the same area 
are likely to become Republicans. 

(2) Aging alone appears to produce 
changes in political interest and orien- 
tation. 

(3) As Mannheim pointed out in 
his essay on the problem of genera- 
tions, age groups often go through 
distinctive experiences unique to that 
group. We expect the generation which 
experienced the Great Depression to 
react to political events differently 
from other generations. Hyman’s anal- 
ysis of the studies indicates that while 
generational differences in _ political 
atmosphere are a factor, other non- 
political differences in generations are 
of equal if not greater importance. The 
fact of increasing education has op- 
erated in a direction attenuating par- 
ental influences to a great extent. The 
difference in the educational exposure 
of younger and older generations is of 
considerable significance in American 
life. 

Analyses such as these are assuredly 
of value. The idea of an inventory is 
meritorious and the topic of political 
socialization is defensible. Yet we are 
left with a “flat” feeling, as if the 
phenomena that most need studying 
are not being talked about. Much of 
this feeling seems the results of the 
very great emphasis opinion-attitude 
research has put on the study of the 
mass as the major subject of political 
behavior. Hyman includes voting and 
the expression of interest as the com- 
ponents of political participation. His 
analysis of political orieniations rests 
heavily upon party preference, as he 
finds this more salient for voting be- 
havior than ideological commitment. 

This intensive preoccupation with 
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mass behavior tells us little about 
political behavior, either in the sense 
of the functioning of political institu- 
tions or of the role politics does play 
in mass life. Certainly we gain no un- 
derstanding of politically absorbed 
persons, the ideologue, or the politi- 
cian. The unusual, the non-mass man, 
has not been caught by these nets. Yet 
this is the person who is often the 
“stuff” of the political institution. We 
learn nothing about the socialization 
of people to political offices. The re- 
striction of data to the mass greatly 
distorts some of the traditional issues 
in political study. An example of this 
is Hyman’s use of the studies relating 
to radicalism and conservatism. He 
finds the theory of parental rebellion 
inadequate to explain political radical- 
ism. In doing so he has had to accept 
radicalism as defined by continua on 
attitude scales or as exemplified by 
voting. The “radical” as the absorbed 
activist in radical activities does not 
appear. This leads him at one point to 
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accept the operational definition of one 
writer equating Democratic vote to 
“radicalism,” since the data give only 
two directions—Democratic or Repub- 
lican (p. 117). Almost by definition, 
the “radical” is a small segment. Non 
minimis curat IBM. 

How salient is politics in mass life? 
How important is the study of the 
mass to understanding the stability 
and functioning of political institu- 
tions? Whose political behavior is 
significant for study? These questions 
can’t be answered without some theory 
and set of values from which questions 
can be framed. This is what is lacking 
in this inventory. The theory of 
politics is unstated. 

Much of the blame lies with the 
field rather than with the author. In 
this sense the book is a faithful in- 
ventory of omission as well as com- 
mission. 


JosEPH R. GUSFIELD 
University of Illinois 


NEWCOMERS: NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS IN A CHANGING 


METROPOLIS. By Oscar Handlin. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xvi, 171 pp. $4.00. 


As NOTED by the publisher, The New- 
comers is the third volume of the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study, “a 
project devoted to an examination of 
the major problems confronting the 
tri-state New York region and to an 
estimate of future developments.” The 
presence of growing numbers of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in this re- 
gion has been a shock to many of 
their neighbors. Professor Handlin ex- 
presses the view that this shock is due, 
in the main, to “the inability to view 
these people in the perspective of the 
city’s earlier experience.” 

The author devotes one-third of the 
text to a kaleidoscopic review of the 
pattern and sources of immigration 
into the New York region from 1620 


onward. He depicts the population 
growth and settlement, noting its es- 
sential and familiar characteristics: 
ethnic heterogeneity, ecological inva- 
sion and succession, the formation of 
ethnic residential clusters, the emer- 
gence of slums, the persistent concern 
about and movement to desirable 
places of residence, and the improve- 
ment of transportation and the process 
of population dispersion to the urban 
periphery. Finally he deals with the 
low initial occupational status of past 
immigrants and their subsequent ad- 
vancement in the occupational hier- 
archy. 

A sketch of the history of Negro 
and Puerto Rican immigration follows. 
Together they increased by almost 250 
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per cent to about 2,000,000 people in 
little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. As for the next two decades, the 
author ventures the guess that “a rise 
in numbers of between 60 and 75 per 
cent seems most probable.” Thus, by 
about 1980, no fewer than 3,200,000 
to 3,500,000 Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans will reside in the New York 
region. 

Professor Handlin calls attention to 
two significant differences between the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans and earlier 
immigrants. One relates to the handi- 
cap of color and the other to the 
altered “character of the metropolitan 
community to which they came.” 
Nevertheless, the author observes and 
stresses the over-all similarities in 
initial experience between the newest 
immigrants and old immigrants from 
abroad. “Both groups (the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans) entered the labor 
market, as earlier immigrants did, at 
the bottom of the occupational heir- 
archy” (p. 68). “The Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in the Region at first 
followed patterns of settlement similar 
to those of the earlier immigrant 
groups” (p. 80). “In historical per- 
spective, the Negroes and the Puerto 
Ricans in the New York Metropolitan 
Region do not present the radically 
new problem they seem to pose in the 
columns of the daily newspaper... . 
These newest arrivals have thus but 
assumed the role formerly played by 
European immigrants” (p. 118). 

Admittedly, the adjustment of the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, difficult 
as it is, is compounded by the con- 
sciousness of color. Professor Handlin 
notes a number of the problem areas, 
such as the limited prospects for oc- 
cupational mobility, educational attain- 
ment, and housing, in which skin color 
is the principal inhibiting factor. Here, 
the author warns, “the development of 
the future will depend on the people 
of the city. . . . They will have to 
choose whether these newest arrivals 
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are to be welcomed as equals or treat- 
ed as enemies, whether they are to be 
given seats in the same schools and 
apartments in the same houses or ex- 
cluded as foes to the existing order— 
which they will then become” (p. 
104). 

The choice seems clear, but the 
evidence presented by the author pro- 
vides few clues as to how the actual 
choice will be made. His opinion is 
that “there is every reason to be opti- 
mistic about the future...” p. 117). 
Yet the reader cannot be so sure, as 
he also reads that “there is a genuine, 
and ominous, possibility” (p. 103) 
that the Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
will fail to make the grade because of 
the hostility toward their color and 
because of their lack of leadership. 

Thus far, as the author carefully 
makes plain, the color barrier is still 
very much in existence and has pre- 
vented the great majority of the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans from fol- 
lowing the steps of earlier immigrants 
in occupational advancement and resi- 
dential desegregation. Furthermore, 
even though public housing projects 
have enabled many Negro families to 
live under improved conditions, ade- 
quate housing for the low-income 
Negro family is far from assured for 
the immediate future. Because of this, 
“Negroes more often than whites were 
forced into quarters as squalid as those 
they had left. They moved from slum 
ghetto to slum ghetto.” 

One may wonder what the future 
holds for the additional hundreds of 
thousands of Negro and Puerto Rican 
immigrants expected in the next two 
decades. Would they not face a fate 
similar to that of the existing Negro 
and Puerto Rican populations? 

In sum, the author performs an 
autopsy on the initial adjustment and 
settlement of earlier immigrants, and 
reports his diagnosis and prognosis of 
one of the major contemporary prob- 
lems in the New York region and 
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many other American cities. The 
volume leaves the impression that 
while the autopsy and the diagnosis 
both give only slim support to hope 
for a better future, the prognosis is 
nevertheless fair. Here lies, perhaps, 
one of the reasons for the appearance 
of this and other volumes in the series. 
The chief value of this book consists 
in its usefulness to state and city 
agencies and other community organ- 
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izations in their campaigns for improv- 
ing the lot of the newcomers in par- 
ticular and the urban environment in 
general. The author's painstakingly 
documented effort thus may well lead 
to the confirmation of his sanguine 
prognostication. 


YUAN T’IEN 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


THE MOTIVATION TO WORK. By Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, 
and Barbara Snyderman. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1959. xv, 157 pp. $4.50. 


TuIs book was written by a team of 
psychologists. In addition to other psy- 
chologists, it should be of interest to 
industrial sociologists and management 
personnel in industry. The sociologist 
would find, all in his own tongue, a 
research project very systematically 
and lucidly presented in all its phases, 
from first hunch, through definition of 
concepts, analysis of data to redefined 
hypothesis and implications for the 
world of work (the last mentioned 
perhaps somewhat disappointing in 
their sketchiness and lack of firm con- 
nectedness to the data). The indus- 
trialist would find a minimum of 
jargon and a large number of typical 
office situations analyzed and _ inter- 
preted for him with the net relevant 
(i.e., for the industrialist) conclusion 
that there are some factors in work 
situations that are satisfiers and some 
that are dissatisfiers, that these are 
different, that the unidimensional effect 
of the dissatisfiers is greater than the 
unidimensional effect of the satisfiers 
and that salary has more potency as a 
job dissatisfier than as a job satisfier. 

To elaborate somewhat on the book 
as a work in social science: It reports 
on a study of the job attitudes of two 
hundred accountants and engineers, all 
at management level. The elements of 
the design, briefly, consist of “thought 


units” describing “sequences” in the 
work-lives of the respondents when 
they experienced high motivation and 
when they experienced low motivation. 
These sequences were then classified as 
follows: (1) by their duration, as 
“long range” or “short range”; (2) by 
the factor responsible for the motiva- 
tion or lack of it. Those factors which 
are objective and concrete (recognition, 
salary, advancement, etc.) are called 
“first level factors’; those that are 
more subjective and symbolic (feel- 
ings of increased or decreased status, 
security, etc.) are called “second level 
factors”; (3) by the attitude or re- 
sponse of the individual to the factor; 
(4) by the effect or change brought 
about in the respondent’s activity as a 
result of his attitude to the factor; (5) 
by the “criticalness’ of the whole 
factor-attitude-effect sequence in the 
career of the respondent. These ele- 
ments were then intercorrelated and 
the results systematically presented. 
There are seventeen tables and two 
charts (Fig. 1 on p. 81 is particularly 
good). There is a_ succinct and 
classified review of the literature, and 
there are two useful appendices, one 
showing the interview schedule em- 
ployed and the other showing the 
categories of analysis used for the 
factors and attitudes. In general the 
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theoretical framework, the presentation 
and analysis of the data are compactly, 
competently, and convincingly handled. 

When the reader comes to Part III 
of the book, entitled “Implications,” 
he might, as the reviewer did, get the 
feeling that he is reading the outline 
for another book on the changes in 
work motivation produced by increas- 
ing bureaucracy and automation. As 
an outline, this section of the book 
would be excellent; for its present pur- 
pose, however, there are too many 
weighty topics enunciated and not de- 
veloped—the changing nature of the 
rewards that accrue from work in 
different milieux, the problems of se- 
lection, supervision, and participation 
are among those topics so treated—one 
of them being dismissed in a single 
paragraph. Following the treatment of 
each topic is a brief summary of what 
the findings of the study indicate 
would be the way to solve the problem 
raised. The only one of these prescrip- 
tions that appears clearly connected to 
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the study is that industry should ac- 
centuate the positive more, now that 
“hygiene” (the removal of negative 
factors) is so widely accepted and 
practiced. The remedy suggested for 
the problems of participation seems to 
run counter to the cardinal principle of 
routinization in bureaucracies. On the 
other hand, the extent of routinization 
and rule by “the book” represented as 
existing at present in industry seems 
exaggerated, especially in reference to 
management personnel from whom the 
sample was entirely drawn. 
Notwithstanding these minor short- 
comings, The Motivation to Work is 
rewarding to read and presents data 
and findings that should contribute 
valuably to both the academic seminar 
and the commercial conference. The 
reader leaves it looking forward to 
further studies from the authors of 
other groups in the work world. 


DouGLas RENNIE 
Southern Illinois University 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY. By Milton W. Gordon. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1958. xiii, 281 pp. $6.00. 


Gorpon’s book discusses the work of 
American sociologists on social class 
from the 1920’s to just prior to the 
recent texts by Kahl, Barber, and 
Riesman. With little overlap, it picks 
up where Charles Page’s Class and 
American Sociology left off. Taken as 
a whole, Gordon has done a fine job 
reviewing the ecological studies of the 
1920’s, the community studies of the 
1930’s and °40’s, the functionalist con- 
troversy and problems of construction 
of stratification scales. Each study is 
discussed with respect to the stratifica- 
tion variables it defines, the mode of 
their ascertainment, the class corre- 
lates studied, and the assessment of 
mobility or change in the class system 
isolated. 

The section on the Chicago school is 


perhaps the best in the book. The 
ecological studies, most proceeding di- 
rectly or indirectly from the fecund 
Robert E. Park, are found (their other 
merits notwithstanding) to have by- 
passed questions of power and socio- 
economic processes. The similarity of 
classical economics is made apparent 
(pp. 26-27). In a discussion of the 
concepts of zone, area, and gradient, 
the author observes that “focusing on 
variations by area may serve to ob- 
scure the entire extent of the variations 
by social and economic factors. This is 
perhaps the most serious difficulty with 
that portion of ecological theory which 
has been most extensively used in 
ecological research” (p. 32). The 


author does not discuss recent ecolog- 
ical work, which would appear to be 
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less open to this criticism (the Shev- 
sky-Bell work in San Francisco, for 
example). 

The critique of the functionalist 
theory of social stratification is fair, 
although perhaps more might have 
been made of the sharp contrast 
between functionalism and Marxist ap- 
proaches. It could be said that func- 
tionalism views the class structure as a 
reflection of the dominant value of the 
class structure. Obviously, which of 
these positions is taken as a starting 
point has much to do with the out- 
come of theories and studies. Indeed, 
the entire book might have been im- 
proved had Gordon chosen to assess in 
more detail the ideological implications 
of the various types of approaches to 
theory and research on class. 

One conclusion which seems war- 
ranted is that social class by American 
sociologists has been in large part a 
sustained effort to avoid coming to 
grips with the economic and political 
implications of social stratification. 
The point is relevant in the present in- 
stance since only sociologists are in- 
cluded in this book; American histo- 
rians, economists, and political theo- 
rists who are often interested in ideo- 
logical matters are excluded. It is, for 
example, largely for this reason that 
the question of class conflict is pretty 
much confined to the discussion of 
Richard Center’s work. 

Another important conclusion which 
may be drawn from this survey is that 
there is great need for sophisticated 
research procedures for assessing class 
divisions, class membership, and _ in- 
dividual class position in mass society. 
Many critics of small-town sociology 
have pointed out, on the basis of sam- 
pling theory, the dangers of generaliz- 
ing from Yankeeville to the metrop- 
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olis; it is likewise evident that tech- 
niques developed in small communities 
for assessing class variables are in- 
appropriate or impossible for studies 
of mass societies or metropolises. 

For this reviewer, there was inade- 
quate discussion of cross-cultural 
studies or stratification, comparing the 
United States with other areas of the 
world. (The work of Rossi and Inkles 
on cross-cultural ratings of occupa- 
tional prestige is mot mentioned.) 
There is in the otherwise fine section 
on stratification scales no consideration 
of more complex mathematical models 
for the measurement of community 
stratification (such as the Thrall- 
Angell model, Sociometry, August, 
1954) and dominance relations (such 
as work by Robert Davis Landau and 
Rappoport). Also, to relegate Oliver 
Cox’s long book on Class, Cast and 
Race to a couple of footnotes is un- 
fortunate. In his last chapter, Gordon 
presents a theoretical statement of his 
own concerning a system of social 
class analysis; this has much to recom- 
mend it. Had this section been longer, 
the book might have been even better. 

Despite these shortcomings, Gordon 
has been successful in doing what he 
set out to accomplish. The book is 
stimulating; it is well organized, ade- 
quately documented, and _ clearly 
written. It is not to disagree with 
Gordon’s criticisms to feel that so cor- 
rosive is the critique at times (par- 
ticularly of the Chicago ecological 
studies) that it might be well if the 
book were put into the student’s hands 
only after he has read the works dis- 
cussed in it. 


GENE G. KAssEBAUM 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING. By Roger Nett 
and Stanley A. Hetzler. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 287 pp. 


$6.75. 


IN THE last ten years, the develop- 
ment of the electronic computer has 
provided a new dimension for re- 
search operations. Not only has a high- 
speed automatic system for the proc- 
essing of numerical data been pro- 
vided, but the machine also constitutes 
a new means of working with logical 
problems and research models not di- 
rectly expressed in mathematical terms. 
The stage has been set for a complete 
revolution in the kinds and magnitude 
of research problems that can now be 
undertaken. No present-day researcher 
in any area of study can afford to 
ignore the potentials of this new tool 
for the solution of numerical and other 
kinds of logical problems. 

This book, like others written in 
the last few years, takes some mys- 
ticism out of the “electronic brain” 
and describes the machine in terms 
that can be understood from the point 
of view of the component parts and 
their operation. The book gives par- 
ticular emphasis to the use of the com- 
puter for data processing rather than 
for numerical analysis. 

In the beginning chapters the au- 
thors show the setting of the computer 
in the general process of automation 


and imply some of the social and 
economic consequences such as job dis- 
placements and retraining of displaced 
workers. Subsequent chapters deal 
with binary arithmetic, the logic of the 
computer, and with programs of in- 
struction. Two chapters are devoted to 
specific computer applications while 
one is concerned with the organization 
of a computing center. 

There is included in the appendix a 
listing of some of the better known 
computers together with certain im- 
portant characteristics of these such 
as “words” of storage capacity, speeds 
for arithmetic operations, input-output 
systems, and special features. 

One interested in securing an over- 
all treatment of the computer with a 
minimum of time and effort should 
find this book suited to his purpose. It 
is by no means complete on any of the 
various points of view that it exam- 
ines, but it should prove useful as a 
starting place from which more de- 
tailed readings can be done. A bibliog- 
raphy of approximately one hundred 
titles is included. 


C. L. GREGORY 
University of Missouri 











Annual Meeting, 1961 


THE 1961 annual meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society will 
be held in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Hotel Sheraton-Fontenelle, on 
April 27, 28, and 29. The following sections have been arranged 
and chairmen appointed. Papers of not more than 25 minutes 
reading time should be in the hands of the proper chairman not 
later than January 15, 1961. 


POPULATION (Thursday evening; invited papers only): Roy W. 
Francis, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES: Charles K. Warriner, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


CRIMINOLOGY: Clyde B. Vedder, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 
THE FAMILY: William F. Kenkel, Iowa State University, Ames. 


THE GREAT PLAINS: Courtney B. Cleland, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH: Clyde W. Hart, National 
Opinion Research Center, 5736 Woodlawn, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: Howard S. Becker, 
Community Studies, Inc., Railway Exchange Building, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: John H. Burma, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Alan P. Bates, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 


SOCIOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE: Joel Moss, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL HEALTH: Lee H. Robins, Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY: Noel P. Gist, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


RUTH SHONLE CaAVAN, President 
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